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THlE proper approach to South Wales 
may he said to commence at those various 
points of the Cotteswold Hills which, 
either clothed with beech woods, or pro¬ 
truding their steep and downish summits, 
descend abruptly into the great vale of 
Glocestershire. 

After a long and dreary ride over this 
uninteresting tract, which, bare of wood, 
and thinly scattered with coarse villages, 
partakes enough of the quality of downs 
to give an idea of wildness without ma¬ 
jesty, and enough of modern cultivation 
to offend the eye with perpetual intersec¬ 
tions of stone walls, the contrast exhibited 
from these extremities bursts upon the 
sight with a force and beauty almost in¬ 
credible to those who have not been long 
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accustomed to such transitions. The 
great breadth and almost boundless extent 
of this plain, losing itself on one side in 
th« $5ristol Channel, and on the other in 
the flistant hills of Warwickshire, Wor¬ 
cestershire, and Shropshire; its abundant 
riches, thickly interspersed with towns, 
villages, and wooded hills; and above all, 
the bold meanders of the Severn swelling 
from a proud river into a majestic sea, 
form a grand assemblage of objects rarely 
united with so strong an effect. Neither 
is the opposite boundary unequal to the 
accumulated beauties displayed below, 
where the wild heathy eminences of the 
Forest of Dean, the circular encampment 
of May-hill, and the indented summits of 
the Malvern ridge, form the proper fron¬ 
tier to a mountainous country, and pre¬ 
pare the eye for the scenery it is to en¬ 
counter. 

In the centre of this plain, Glocester, 
one of the principal cities of England to¬ 
wards South Wales, exalts its towers and 
spires with considerable majesty, and ap- 
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pears the proud capital of this extended 

domain.-This city, in the coarse of 

a few years, has swelled into a place of 
commercial importance, and lost that air 
of dulness and inactivity which often pre¬ 
vails in towns undistinguished by trade, 
and devoted to ecclesiastical institutions. 
Its situation, however, though it affords a 
fine object to the hills around, is far from 
pleasant; for, buried in the plain, it is too 
far distant from either termination to par¬ 
take of much variety of country, and 
though its walls are washed by the Se¬ 
vern, that river loses at Glocester much 
ot its dignity, by being divided into two 
moderate channels with a long connecting 
causeway. Its streets are regular and 
well-formed, neither are they undistin¬ 
guished by handsome public buildings, 
which indicate the increasing opulence of 
the place, and the importance of the 
county. A very respectable hospital, and 
one of the most complete gaols in Eng¬ 
land, stand foremost among these; but 
the cathedral alone is sufficient to repay 
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-a traveller s curiosity in visiting Glocester. 
Without, its lofty tower and four trans¬ 
parent pinnacles adorned with exquisite 
fret-work, make a conspicuous figure; 
within, the high roof and Gothic orna¬ 
ments of the choir, form a noble contrast 
with the simple grandeur of the ponderous 
Saxon pillars and arches which support 
the aisle. 

Crossing the Severn from Glocester, 
we pursued a delightful ride on its west¬ 
ern bank, commanding views of the city 
and its surrounding vale, with the long 
range of the Cottesvvold Hills, finely dis¬ 
tinguished, and perpetually varied from 
every turn of the road. The tufted emi¬ 
nences of the Forest of Dean hung over us 
on the right, and sometimes in their 
transient openings presented to our view 
a succession of rural \ allies sweetly deco¬ 
rated with villages and enclosures.- 

As we advanced, the Severn, uniting its 
two branches, increased in magnitude, 
and began to sweep the vale in bold irre¬ 
gular curves, every reach of which, now 
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more and more influenced by the tide, 
and studded with sails, added new beau¬ 
ties to the landscape. At the bottom of 
the principal swell, we found the little 
picturesque town of Newnham, which 
participates in the wild appearance of the 
neighbouring forest, and may properly be 
called its port. A passage is here esta¬ 
blished across the river, and forms the 
most direct communication from Dean 
and Monmouthshire to the opposite 
clothing towns in the vallies of the 
Cotteswold Hills; this gives the place 
Hit air of commercial bustle and spirit 
which does not militate with the rustic 
charms of the surrounding country. The 
church-yard of Newnham, covering an 
abrupt cliff, commands the two great 
reaches of the bold semicircle formed by 
the Severn, with the spire of Westbury 
on the left, and Berkeley Castle on the 
right; soon after which the river swells 
into a great aestuary, and in sight forms 
the Bristol Channel. 

Here deserting its banks, we climbed 
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the hills, and ascending through the ro¬ 
mantic village of Little Dean, soon found 
ourselves on one of the summits of the 
forest, from whence we took a farewell 
view of the vale of Glocestershire, with all 
its grand and beautiful objects, spread like 
a great garden beneath us.-The ho¬ 

rizon now became more confined, and 
embosomed in the groves and lawns of 
the forest, we enjoyed its wild and tran¬ 
quil scenery, till descending into a deep 
hollow, the picturesque spire of Mitchel 
Dean attracted our notice. This capital 
of its district, being little larger than a 
village, does not equal the more opulent 
display of Ncwnhum ; yet the tranquil 
beauty of its environs often leads a tra¬ 
veller to visit it, though it has long ceased 
to be the principal approach to Mon¬ 
mouthshire and South Wales, from the 
shameful neglect of the forest roads. 
Large sums, it is said, are annually al¬ 
lowed by government for their support; 
but, like some of the military ways in 
Scotland, this great thoroughfare is be- 
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come almost impassable, and the public 
is obliged to make a circuit by Ross from 
Glocester to Monmouth. A report pre¬ 
vailed some time since, that these roads 
were about to be repaired ; but so little 
has been done for many years, that even 
expectation has almost subsided: if the 
ranger of the forest, or a prime minister, 
were once to be jolted from Dean to 
Coleford, and arrive safe at the end of his 
journey (a circumstance by no means 
certain), some hope might be entertained 
that this important concern would be 
properly attended to, and this interesting 
tract of country rendered more accessi¬ 
ble. 

The country from Dean to Ross par¬ 
took of the same forest-like appearance 
with which we had been encompassed 
since we left Newnham, and that ancient 
and irregular town, with its lofty spire, 
presented itself to advantage, rising from 
a high and well-wooded eminence just 

within the borders ot Herefordshire.- 

r JThe munificence of Mr. John Kyrle, the 
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Man of Ross, lias been celebrated by one 
of our best poets, and his memory is held 
in great \eneration at the place, while 
^he public causeways and his other works 
remain as testimonies of his liberality. 
The church-yard and its contiguous field 
exhibit the much-admired view of the 
Wye, winding in a broad semicircle 
through’ a range of the greenest mea¬ 
dows, anti passing under the bridge of 
Wilton beneath its ancient and ivy man¬ 
tled castle. A thickly-wooded country, 
interspersed with villages and cultivation, 
appears in front, anti a few of the Welsh 
mountaims back the whole at unequal 
distances. 

The navigation of the Wye from Ross 
to Monmouth and Chepstowe, offered a 
temptation that we could not resist, and 
having secured a good covered boat, well 
stored with provisions, we embarked for 
tins expedition at the foot of Wilton 
bridge. 

The day was bright, but not unmixed 
with clouds; and the lights and shades 
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thrown upon the several objects we passed, 
added not a little to the romantic ap¬ 
pearance of the scenery as we followed 
the bold and incessant windings of th|| 
river. Rich meadows and fine hanging 
woods encompassed us, till rocky hills 
seemed to advance towards the river; on 
one of which we descried the antique 
bastions of Goodrich Castle proudly 
emerging from the thick grove in which 
it stood embowered. By a steep and 
rugged path we ascended to this fine 
remnant of antiquity, which appears to 
have been once a place of great strength; 
little of it now remains entire except two 
of the bastions, a Gothic gateway with a 
long dark passage, one arched window, 
and a light pillar supporting two Gothic 
arches, which seems formerly to have 

belonged to the chapel.-Goodrich 

Castle is supposed to have been erected 
soon after the Conquest, and was possessed 
by William Marshall, Karl of Pembroke, 
in the reign of King John. The view', 
from the front of this castle before the 
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great ditch, is wonderfully striking, in¬ 
cluding on the one side the wooded and 
cultivated vale of Herefordshire, with the 
spire of lloss, and on the other a range 
of wild hills covered with heath and fern, 
which, undulating in a chain of irregular 
summits, form the boundary of the Forest 
of Dean. 

Descending again to the river by the 
small remains of Goodrich Priory, we 
soon came in sight of the church of 
Walford, the picturesque spire of Iluer- 
dean in the forest, and the two villages 
of Welsh and Englistf^Bichnor : at Cold- 
well, where a clear spring often induces 
those who navigate the Wye for pleasure 
to take their cold collation, wo dined 
pleasantly in our boat beneath a high hill 
crowned with wood, in front of a pile of 
rocks, which formed a magnificent con¬ 
trast to the rich and tranquil scenes we 
had lately beheld. These rocks exhi¬ 
bit an awful and tremendous appearance, 
overhanging the river with great majesty ; 
from some legendary tale which 1 did not 
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sufficiently notice to remember, they 
have obtained the name of Symonds 
Gate, and a very arduous pass is carried 
over them towards Newnham and Cole- 
ford, communicating with a ferry on the 
Wye. Here we left our boat for a 
while, and, ascending by a craggy track 
to the summit, looked down with asto¬ 
nishment on the river, forming a prodi¬ 
gious circle of seven miles round this grand 
promontory, standing on which we could 
scarcely measure 150 yards to either 
channel.—The distent prospect was ex¬ 
tensive on cvery^fde, except towards 
the south, chiefly consisting of high hills 
fringed with wood, and rich rallies back¬ 
ed by a few of the mountains of South 
Wales. In our descent on the opposite 
side to the river, we passed through a 
great cleft of the rock, and rejoined our 
boat, which had in the mean time per¬ 
formed the round of seven miles, at the 
new Weir. The scenery here was enchant-' 
ingly beautiful, and the country conti¬ 
nued partly rocky, and partly enriched 
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with hills covered with wood, till, after 
several bold curves, passing beneath the 
mansion and groves of Hadnock, we en¬ 
tered a broad and strait reach of the river, 
which terminated grandly in the arches 
of the long Gothic bridge of Monmouth. 

Here we passed the night, and on the 
following morning reimbarked in our 
boat for Chepstowe. The day was less 
favourable than the former, and the 
water at times so rough from strong 
gusts of wind, that we’found it difficult 
to proceed ; for the stream is naturally 
very rapid, and this part of the river 
abounds in dangerous shallows. Neither 
was the scenery in the first part of this 
navigation by any means equal to that 
from Ross to Monmouth, after we had 
passed the beautifully romantic spot and 
works of Redbrook, the river being for 
the most part sunk in a deep abyss be¬ 
tween high impending hills, and a few 
poor villages diversifying the scene with 
a scanty shew of ragged population.— 
Soon after we had left Llandogoe and 
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Brock ware, we were obliged to wait for 
the tide, as the shoals beyond that spot 
are impassable except at high water, and 
our boatmen were fatigued with their 
exertions against the wind.-Unfurl¬ 

ing our canvass awning, we enclosed our¬ 
selves in the boat, and excluded all objects 
during the time of dinner, to protect our¬ 
selves from the cold. 

The scene changed when we withdrew 
the curtain ; the day, though still rough, 
was brighter; the shoals had disappeared, 
and the river, having received the tide, 
filled its banks to their very edges, rolling 
between them with a broad impetuous 
stream. We also felt improved in spirits 
by our repast, and descending rapidly 
with the current, soon were greeted with 
the majestic display of Tintern Abbey, 
encompassed with the truly monastic 
gloom of vast impending woods and high 
craggy rocks. A nobler object than this 
great ruin never burst upon the astonished 
sight of a traveller, and the characteristic 
beauty of its position is incomparable. 
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The fabric itself is in extraordinary pre¬ 
servation, and displays the chaste and 
somewhat ornamented Gothic in the ut¬ 
most perfection; the grand entrance,with 
the high window above it, are perfect, 
and the perspective of the great aisle 
through the splendid relics of the east 
window to the opposite hills, is uncom¬ 
monly striking. Tour superb arches and 
pillars, which formerly supported the 
high tower, remain uninjured; and these 
are remarkable for their singular lightness 
and elegance: the key-stones of the se¬ 
veral arches also are distinguishable for 
the exquisite nicety of their carving, as 
are many of the images dispersed about 
the ruin.-Tintern Abbey was found¬ 

ed by Walter de Clare, in the year 1131, 
for Cistercian monks, and dedicated to 
.Saint Mary. 

It was with regret that we left this 
beautiful and interesting object after a 
minute survey, frequently looking back 
as we descended with the river, and ad¬ 
miring the various points in which it 
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presented itself. The rapidity of our 
course, however, soon brought us round 
a projecting headland, and the scenery 
around us, improving in grandeur and 
magnificence, arrested all our attention. 
The windings of the river became inces¬ 
sant, and its shores increased in majesty; 
on the Glocestershire side, the rich and 
cultivated farm of Liancaut covered a 
large peninsula, connected with the ad¬ 
joining hills by a narrow neck of rock, 
while the Monmouthshire bank displayed 
all the grandeur and beauty of Pcrsfield, 
in a succession of woods, rocks, high 
cliffs, and plantations, surpassing all de¬ 
scription.-In the midst of this en¬ 

chanting scenery we glided rapidly over 
the surface of the river, varying our ob¬ 
jects incessantly at every turn, till the 
whole terminated proudly in the high 
cliff, on which the embattled walls and 
towers of Chcpstowe Castle projected be¬ 
fore its town and bridge.-1/ere our 

little voyage concluded, and the superior 
accommodations which we found at the 
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Beaufort Arms at Chepstowe, were not 
unwelcome after the cold we had expe¬ 
rienced on the water.-Chepstowe is 

irregularly built on the side of a steep hill, 
but the whitened front of its houses bear 
a cheerful appearance, and an air of opu¬ 
lence distinguishes it from the neighbour¬ 
ing towns. Its advantageous position for 
commerce, near the conllux of the Wye 
with the Severn, may account for this in 
great part; the extraordinary beauty of its 
situation, and its ornamented vicinage, 
must answer for the rest. The spot on 
which the castle is situated commands the 
river, which is there engulphed between a 
double row of cliff’s, beautifully intermixed 
with wood. One of the most abrupt 
of these forms its foundation, and many 
of its caverns descend to the level of the 
water, the fabric itself being highly ele¬ 
vated. It covers a large extent of ground, 
and appears to have been built in diffe¬ 
rent ages; tile chapel and its adjacent 
buildings seem more ruinous and neglect¬ 
ed than the rest, but these are by far the 
c 
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most modern, as well as the most magni¬ 
ficent parts of the castle, impending nobly 

over the river.-The bridge of Chep- 

stowe is a singular structure, uniting the 
counties of Glocester and Monmouth: it 
is of an extraordinary length, built chiefly 
of wood, with a massy stone pier in the 
centre. The tide rising occasionally to a 
prodigious height here, it is considerably 
elevated above the level of the river, and 
its surface is composed of boards loosely 
placed, so as to admit the water freely 
between the interstices. This occasions 
some alarm to strangers, and horses un¬ 
used to the pass have frequently taken 
fright from the shaking of the wood be¬ 
neath them. 

'The celebrated gardens of Persfield 
present the principal objects to be visited 
from Chepstowe, and these contain many 
points of view scarcely to be equalled for 
beauty and variety. The park and 
grounds are extensive, covering a consi¬ 
derable eminence, and forming several 
distinct lawns between open groves; in 
the centre of one of winch the new 
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house, a stately mansion, is placed on a 
fine elevation of ground. It commands 
an extensive prospect over the Bristol 
Channel to the distant hills of Somerset¬ 
shire ; while, directly opposite, the ship¬ 
ping in Kingroad appear before the mouth 
of the Avon, and on the left the finely 
variegated shore of Glocestershire exhi¬ 
bits the parks and villas which decorate 
the environs of Bristol from Kingsweston 

to Thornbury.-In the nearer view, the 

Wye, descending through its rocky chan¬ 
nel, pours its rapid stream into the Severn, 
and the castle, with the bridge of Chep- 
stowe, adorn its exit from the hills with 
considerable majesty.-This fine dis¬ 

play of distant objects is charmingly con¬ 
trasted by the views commanded from 
the walks conducted above the Wye, 
where stupendous rocks, clothed profusely 
with wood, impend over the winding 
channel of that noble river, and disclose 
all the romantic varieties of a moun¬ 
tainous landscape.-Numberless are 

the points of view to be admired in their 
c 2 
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meandering course, from the conflux of 
the two rivers beyond Chcpstowe, to the 
position called the ] .over’s-leap, where a 
frightful precipice, darkened below with 
wood, commands some of the upper 
curves of the Wye, and the superior 
heights of the Wynde cliff crown the 
whole with great dignity. 

These walks are very extensive, and 
were formed upon the rocks with great 
art and taste by the late Mr. Morris, the 
original designer of this noble place ; the 
remembrance of whose virtues and libe¬ 
rality is still impressed on his neighbour¬ 
hood, united with pity for the misfor¬ 
tunes which attended his close of life. 
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chap. ii. 

Old and new passages over the Severn .— 
Caldecot Castle. — Tessellated pave¬ 
ment at Caerwent .— Extensive pros¬ 
pect from Rnica-mawr .— Vale of the 
Uske, and peculiar ch trader of its river. 
—Us he and its Castle. — Ragland Cas¬ 
tle .— Immense view from the Devau- 

dou.—Si riling descent to Monmouth.— 

• 

Jhonastowe. — Clyt/mc. - The plain of 
Monmouthshire. —- Charming position 
of Abergavenny .— 'Ll an tony Abbey .—- 
Entrance of South Rides. — Delight¬ 
ful prospects from Dany Park .— 
Crick/iou " 1 /.— Uungaltock. — Tre- 
tower.—The Rwlch and its views .— 
Ruck land .— Ret erst one. — Brecknock; 
its line position, and pleasing state of 
society. — Beautiful disposition of 
ground at Rcnpont: its taste , judi¬ 
cious arrangements, and, hospitality. 

The two great passages over the 
Severn to Bristol, are in the vicinage 
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of Chepstowe, from whose bridge a very 
precipitous ascent on the Clocestershire 
bank of the Wye, conducted us over the 
cliff; from wheuce we descended into a 
level peninsula, at the extremity of which 
we found the old passage house at lieach- 
ley. The distance from thence to Aust 
is little more than two miles; but the 
landing on either side is supposed to he 
less convenient than at the new passage, 
where the Severn is near three miles 

in breadth.-The inns at both are 

equally commodious, and the prospects 
from each to the opposite shore are nearly 
similar, except that the rocky coast of 
Aust presents a grand object to the old 
passage, which is more than compensated 
by the breadth of water prevailing at the 
new passage. We returned through 
Chepstowe, and ascended another very 
steep hill to approach the latter, which 
is five miles distant from that town in 
the opposite direct ion, passing by the well 
wooded park of St. Pierre, and deviating 
a little towards the coast from the great 
"Welsh road. 
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Rejoining this road, we soon came in 
sight of Caldecot Castle, a spacious qua¬ 
drangular building, with a round tower 
at each angle, and a Gothic gateway, the 
roof of which is curiously formed upon 
light arches, terminating in several gro¬ 
tesque heads: this Castle originally be¬ 
longed to the lord high constables of 
England. 

A little further we found the inconsi¬ 
derable remains of Ca^rwent, once a flou¬ 
rishing Roman station, but now contain¬ 
ing few memorials of the ancient conse¬ 
quence which was attached to the Venta 
Silurum of the Romans. The principal 
of these is a curious tessellated pavement, 
which was about thirty years ago acciden¬ 
tally discovered, and is now preserved 
under a shed constructed for the purpose. 
It is in length seven yards, and six in 
width, being quadrangular in ns shape, 
and perfectly uniform, except at the upper 
end, where 1 observed an oblong com¬ 
partment not at all coloured. Within 
a border of variegated stones it contains 
three rows of three circular and spiral 
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figures, not unlike those in many of our 
Turkey carpels, but formed of tessellae 
of various colours, nicely put together. 

In the village of Caerwent we left the 
Newport road, and passing by Llun- 
vair, followed a long and laborious ascent, 
through a rude kind of forest, to the high 
eminence of Penca-maw r. This is a 
part of that long mountainous ridge 
which crosses irregularly, with small in¬ 
tervals, through Monmouthshire; and 
from whence nearly the whole of that 
beautiful county is visible, forming a per¬ 
petual succession of w ooded \ allies, like 
the cells oi a honeycomb, between high 
impending lulls. The Uske flows in 
tranquil beauty through the principal vale 
below, but the emious heights of the 
Dcvaudon exclude the Wye from sight, 
and coniine that noble river within their 
deep romantic hollows. The distant 
prospect front hence is still more striking, 
commanding, on one side, the Bristol 
Channel with its opposite coast, till they 
are lost in the sea; and on the other, the 
long ridge of the Pontipool hills, termi- 
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Bating in the mountain called the Blo- 
renge, the Schyrryd Vawr,andthe Sugar- 
loaf, whose mishapeu heads projecting 
before the broad expanse of the Black- 
mountain in Brecknockshire, form the 
barrier to South Wales. 

The descent from Penca-mawr is ex¬ 
tremely rapid into the vale of Uske, 
which seemed to increase in magnitude 
and Inanity as we approached its level. 
I rregular projection-* of wood pressed every 
where forward upon a range of sweet 
meadows, and verdant patches of ground 
filled their recesses, m one of which the 
handsome seat of Pert holy appeared sus¬ 
pended. The river I ske, though not 
equal to the W ye, has its peculiar beau¬ 
ties : neither its size, nor the distance of 
its conflux with the Severn from its 
source, can admit of the same varieties of 
attendant scenery ; hut the rapidity of its 
transit from a mountain torrent to a river 
encompassed with rich pastures, even 
before it emerges from its native wilds, 
is remarkable. In the vale 6f I'ske, 
which is not far from the Severn, it pro- 
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serves its original character, and softens 
down the asperities of a rude surrounding 
outline, by a gentleness which generally 
spares the adjoining pastures, while its 
strong current gives ample testimony of 
the legitimacy of its origin in a moun¬ 
tainous district. 

Close to the river which has given it a 
name, we found the little town of Uske, 
which was formerly called Caeruyske, 
and is supposed by some to have been 
the Burriuni of Antoninus ; it contains at 
present several neat streets, a plain bridge, 
and the considerable remains of a castle. 

Deserting the valley here, we sur¬ 
mounted a high ascent, and soon reached 
the village of Bagland*, now only remark¬ 
able for the ruin of its once famous cas¬ 
tle. This splendid seat of the Beaufort 
family, where the Marquis of Worcester 


* “Ragland Castle was maintained with extraor¬ 
dinary resolution and courage by the old Marquis 
of Worcester against Fairfax himself, till it was 
reduced to the utmost necessity, and then obtained 
good and honourable conditions.”— Clarendon's 
History of the Rebellion. 
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made his gallant defence in the civil 
wars, is now fallen into decay; yet its 
proud remains, with the traces of Gothic 
elegance yet to be perceived in the hall, 
the windows, and several apartments, 
still exist as melancholy proofs of its 
downfall from a superior state of gran¬ 
deur. Here was held what might be 
called the court of the modern princes of 
this country, and at no far distant period 
the youths of family in South Wales, 
acquired the polish of improvement with¬ 
in these walls, where- a degree of regal 
splendour was supported with all the im¬ 
posing magnificence of feudal power. 
W hat could tempt its noble owners to 
desert this grand ami venerable establish- 
ment in the midst of their extensive pos¬ 
sessions. it is dillicult to conjecture; to a 
traveller, these dismantled walls and tow¬ 
ers, so lately the seat of revelling and 
opulence, inspire the melancholy idea of a 
premature desertion, and convey a strong 
proof of the transitory state of human 
grandeur, ever dependingon caprice, acci¬ 
dent, and the uncertain changes of fortune. 
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We took the Chops to we road from 
Ragland Castle, for the purpose of ascend¬ 
ing the groat ridge of the Devaudon, 
where the prospect was not unlike that 
from IVnea-niawr, except that the Se¬ 
vern, being more distant, was less con¬ 
spicuous; the incessant cluster of the 
Monmouthshire rallies below, seemed 
from tins great height to form a vast 
plain thickly overspread with woods and 
population, and extending to the bases 
of the B reeknockshirc mountains, which 
here appeared in all their grandeur. To¬ 
wards Chepstowe, the view was obstruct¬ 
ed by the Jolty eminence of the Wyndc 
cliff above jYrsficld, and a few wild hills 
adjoining to the Forest of Dean confined 
the pa ssage of the Wye, which pervaded 
the deep vaiky beneath us in invisible 

obscurity.-On the summit of this 

ridge ho joined the road from Chepstowe 
to '.lonoioinii, and, after a long and la¬ 
borious rale, c'lnie at once in view of the 
rich udiev, i t winch that town appeared 
to great advantage, with its high spire, 
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and its grand old bridge over the Wye. 

-Our descent was rapid, and yet 

near three miles in length ; but the ob¬ 
jects before us were so beautifully varied, 
such was the profusion of wood on the 
hills, and such tin* riches of cultivation 
and pasture in the rallies, that we should 
have regretted our attaining the level, had 
wo not. entered so handsome a town as 

Monmouth. A bridge over the little 
river t .Tnmutmg m a curious 

O 

old gateway, funs into a considerable 
street, winch ::r; v, narrower as we ap¬ 
proach'd lb' centre of the town, and 
then oi^ned into a large area formin'? 
the market -place. Monmouth is well 
inhabited, nd the great beauty of its 
'ilnaUOM, as will as ot the ad|o;iung 
country, has tcmpYal many respectable 
families to prebr b t'or their residence. 
It has already undergone -.ciiiti improve¬ 
ment, and b eaaa.l>li• of much lucre, hy 
widening the avenues 10 the market-place, 
and bridge, and, abovcall, by mending the 
rends in almost every direction, most of 
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wheih are at present very bad in the 
neighbourhood of Monmouth. Its pub¬ 
lic buildings do credit to the spirit of the 
place and the county, consisting of a 
tine church, a complete new gaol in the 
form of a fortress, and a handsome county 
hall, ornamented with a statue of Henry 
V. forming one side of the market-place. 
Monmouth Castle was built before the 
Conquest, and was taken by Ilenry III. 
who gave it to his son Edmund Earl of 
Lancaster; its remains arc insignificant, 
but a large mansion lias been built within 
its walls, which being occupied by the 
family of Tudor, has long been the first 
ladies boarding-school in this part of the 
eounlrv. 

Ivt'passing the bridge over the Monow, 
on the first eminence in the Abergavenny 
road u’e reached the gate leading to the 
verier o'e mansion of Wonastowe, where 
that l rty welcome, which we have 
since so >ften experienced from its wor¬ 
thy inhai itants, then first awaited us. 
This okl seat of the Mrlborne family. 
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not being of late inhabited by its owners, 
has been long consigned as a residence to 
their very respectable agent, Mr. Wil¬ 
liams, who keeps it in excellent condi¬ 
tion, and does ample justice to his posi¬ 
tion. Hero he lives with his amiable 
family in a state of pristine rural hospi¬ 
tality, einbov.orod in the fine groves of 
this ancient demesne, which, stretching 
to the summit ot a high lull, cover a long 
projecting ridge, and command all the 
views of this highly-favoured country in 
great, perfection. 

A perpetual succession of steep and 
rugged lulls led us by the deserted seat 
of Dinastowe, through a well enclosed 
eonnt ry abounding in orchards, till we 
descended into the great vale at CIv- 
thobetween the pew-built bouse of 
Mr. Jones, and bis modern castle. This 
structure, which, as well as a gateway ho 
has lately formed, is a good imitation of 
the (iotluc, from the summit of an ad ¬ 
joining hill, commands an uninterrupted 
view across the vale, where the opposite 
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mountains display the boldness of theii* 
uncouth shapes in great perfection ; the 
broad, flat, and protruding angles of the 
Black-mountain contrasting finely the 
taper cone of the Sugar-loaf, while the 
furrowed rents of the Skyrrydd-vawr op¬ 
pose the abrupt, but smooth termination 
of the Blorenge. 

In our advance through this plain, 
abounding in villages and population, we 
passed by several handsome seats ; and the 
road, improving into an excellent turn¬ 
pike, led us, partly on the banks of the 
Uske, and partly on little eminences 
above it, with perpetual variety of pros¬ 
pects, till a quick descent from a large 
old place of Mr. IJanlmry Williams at 
Colebroke, brought us in sight of Aber¬ 
gavenny. 

A more beautiful position than this 
.town occupies can hardly be imagined in 
nature, bold projecting hills forming on 
every side a natural basin of no small 
extent, and the little river Guvcnny adding 

waters to the Uske, in the midst of a 
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most verdant range of meadows. Many 
houses of a superior order are dispersed in 
and about tins place, but the town itself 
disappointed me, being, -.‘hen first I saw 
it, irregularly built, iii paved, and. the 
passage through the principal street ap¬ 
pearing shamefully obstructed by a heavy 
old market-house. Modern improve¬ 
ments have removed the two last incon¬ 
veniences, but much more is required to 
be done to make the internal accommo¬ 
dation of Abergavenny equal to the beau¬ 
ty of its exterior.—-—Its public buildings 
consist chiefly of a long Gothic bridge, 
the imperfect fragments of a castle, and 
a venerable church adjoining to the pri¬ 
ory, a respectable seat of the ancient 
Gunter family, which came by marriage 
to that of Milborne, and, together with 
AVonastovve, was transferred by ils amia¬ 
ble, but, alas! short-lived heiress, to that 

of Swinnerton in Staffordshire.-The 

resident society of this town is numerous, 
and the obliging attentions of some few 
friends who are fixed there, have often 
made our short stay at that place pleasant; 

D 
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it h»s long been occasionally used as a 
kind of public place during the summer 
months, from its easy access to the goats' 
whey on the neighbouring mountains; 
but this influx of company seems of late 
to have subsided. 

We made an excursion from Aberga¬ 
venny to see the ruins of Llantony Abbey, 
taking the Hereford road for some miles, 
and passing near Llanihangel, an old de¬ 
serted seat of the Oxford family. Turn¬ 
ing to the left, we pursued a narrow lane 
through a very wild district, and found 
the object of our search in one of the 
deepest recesses of the Black-mountain, 
'i his abbey is more remarkable for the 
^■vege wildness of its position, than for 
Us ai cl)it< cture, which is far plainer and 
le. s ornamented than that of Tintern : 
its west trout is in tolerable preservation, 
and a Gothic gateway, with a large win¬ 
dow above it, is elegantly supported by 
light clusters of pillars, like those in Sa¬ 
lisbury cath'dral. The principal aisle 
aho is perfect, and all its pillars, with 
their arches, remain entire, which are 
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neat and strong, but without any ofna- 
ment except some light pilasters in trip¬ 
lets above them. The tower rose in the 
centre of the church, and two of its sides 
are still remaining, with three rows of 
windows, partly Saxon and Gothic, in 
each, above a magnificent arch covering 
the whole width of the aisle. The 
choir, which is approached from thence, 
is rather more ornamented than the rest 
of the building, and the window over the 
altar appears to have been formed in the 
most perfect style of the Gothic, hut 
nothing more than its external arch re¬ 
mains entire. Llantony Abbey was 
founded on the site of a chapel supposed 
to be the residence of St. David, the 
tutelar saint of Wales; it was rebuilt, 
and the monastery formed for Augustine 
monks, by Sir William de Lacy in the 
year 1108. Little ot the fabric, except 
the church, remains in any kind of pre¬ 
servation, and that little, falling apace to 
decay, will hardly exist much longer in 
its present state.—trom hence a very 
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arduous track over the Black-mountain 
leads to the ITay and Radnorshire, which 
1 have since explored with‘pleasure ; but 
at this time we pursued it no further, 
returning by the route we came to Aber*- 
gave n ny. 

Entering the gap through which the 
Uske descends into the plain of Mon¬ 
mouthshire, the mountains closed upon 
us on each side as we approached the 
confines of South Wales, and reached the 
little town of Crickhowell in the county 
of Brecknock. Here I first viewed the 
small, but charming territory, of which 1 
afterwards became the proprietor; and I 
must risque even the imputation of par¬ 
tiality, to bestow a well-merited degree 
of praise on the transcendent beauties of 
Dany Park and its vicinage.—The house, 
built by its late most worthy owner, 
stands in a spacious lawn beneath a thick 
range of spreading woods, which descend¬ 
ing from a great height, form at last an 
open grove covering an abrupt knoll im¬ 
mediately over it. Above these, a fine 
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mixture of pastures and cultivation 
stretches upward to the very feet of,the 
mountains, which rise here in all their 
native sublimity, and are crowned with 
a perpendicular rock called “ DesguilJ'a,” 
or the prospect, from its almost unli¬ 
mited command of view. Such is the 
position of this place to the south ; to¬ 
wards the north it looks across a charm¬ 
ing variety of enamelled meadows divided 
by the Uske, to some fertile and orna¬ 
mented hills, behind which the valley, of 
Llanbeder descends with its train of 
woods, and the clustered cottages of 
Llangenny from the wildest districts of 
the country between the Black-mountain 
and the Sugar-loaf, whose shapes and 
summits appear grandly contrasted. To¬ 
wards the west, the Uske emerging from 
the mountains which bound the. vale of 
Brecknock, passes round a high pyramidi- 
cal hill, and dividing the village of Llan- 
gattock from the town and castle of 
Crickhowell, flows rapidly through the 
ivied arches of their bridge: while on the 
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east, it glides more gently between the 
verdant meads of Dany Park and Court- 
yrgollen towards Abergavenny, which 
appears at the distance of six miles at the 
bottom of the vale, beneath the groves 
of Colebrooke, and the little pointed apex 
of the Sehyrrydd Vach. 

Crickhow'ell has little to recommend 
ft except the beautiful eminence on 
which it is placed, and the small, but 
picturesque, remains of its audit;: the 
principal street being both 'steep and 
rough, and the long bridge to which it 
descends, dangerously narrow, iis op¬ 
posite village of Llang.ittoek, bears a 
more smiling aspect, being decorated w ith 
several handsome seats, and inhabited by 
manv respectable families, Among these, 
the new-built house of Admiral (jell 
stands distinguished for the beauty of its 
position^ the singularity of its structure, 
and the eccentric Ifettevolence of its wor¬ 
thy owner, who retired with well-earned 
fame from the active duties of his pro¬ 
fession, here gladdens the heart of the 
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villager by his liberality, and-is justly 
esteemed by the whole country. 

Having paid our tribute of applause to 
this enchanting district, we were still at¬ 
tended with the same surrounding sce¬ 
nery till wo reached the village and pic¬ 
turesque ruin of Tretowcr, and passing 
round the pyramidical hill at the head of 
the vale, began to ascend the mountain 
called the Bwlch, which separates the 
two great vales of the Uske. The road, 
being formed on a terrace, gave us a long 
farewell view of the vale through which 
we had passed, with a narrower valley 
descending into it from the foot of the 
Black-mountain, in which the village and 
high church of Cwm-du made a conspi¬ 
cuous figure.—At length we reached the 
Bwlch, which word properly signifies a 
rent in a mountain ; many such passes 
are found in the interior of Wales bear¬ 
ing the same appellation, which in some 
instances, as in the present, gives a name 
to the mountain itself. 

As soon as we emerged from the hoi- 
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low of the pas3, every thing before us 
bore a different appearance; a dreary val¬ 
ley lay extended on the right beneath the 
extremity of the Black-mountain, closed 
by the hill ofTalgarth, and floated by the 
naked pool of Llangors ; while in front 
the vale of Brecknock expanded itself, 
disclosing beauties of a wilder nature 
than those we had lately admired in the 
animated scenes about Abergavenny and 
Crickhowell. The Uske still flowed 
pleasantly through a chain of meadows, 
but the villages were less frequent, and 
the woods less abundant; yet the outline 
of the country was grandly imposing, and 
the semicircle of mountains, from the Alt 
to the pointed summits of the Van of 
Brecknock, inexpressibly striking. As 
we descended, nature assumed a more 
smiling aspect ; the large seat of Buck- 
land, with its extensive plantations, deco¬ 
rated the western sidt* of the Bwlch, and 
the charming territory of Peterstone, sur¬ 
rounding its handsome mansion, covered 
a beautiful eminence above the manifold 
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windings of the Uske, on whose banks 
we followed an admirable road to Breck¬ 
nock, the capital of its county. 

Greatly superior to Abergavenny in its 
buildings and decorations, Brecknock is 
not unlike it in some points of its situa¬ 
tion,, being placed in a plain w,hich may 
be called a miniature of the former, at 
the head of two line vales, and near the 
conflux of two rivers. From the north, 
the rapid llonddy, descending in a tor¬ 
rent from the hills, forms a romantic val¬ 
ley decorated with the hanging groves 
of the priory, and meets the Uske just 
before it passes under the stately arches 
of the bridge of Brecknock. Towards 
the south, the lull of Canthrilf, clothed 
from its summit to its base with wood, 
opposes a barrier iinelv impending over 
the river, and fronting the hold and bare 
eminence of the Craig. Thus are the 
two vales formed, each of which, divided 
by the Uske, displays its characteristic 
beauties, while the Van, the mighty mo¬ 
narch of the Breconian mountains, exalts 
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its two majestic summits, and stretches 
out its furrowed sides with ineffable dig¬ 
nity. 

Brecknock was formerly a Roman sta¬ 
tion, originally called A ber-honddy ;■ its 
priory was founded for Benedictines in 
the reign of Ilenry I., and its castle was 
built in the reign of \V llliam Rufus by 
Barnard de Newmarsh; in 1233 it was 
besieged by Llewellyn prince of Wales, 

but not taken.-The present town 

consists principally of three handsome 
streets; in the most spacious of which 
stand the county-liall and market-place. 
Its compact form, and its eminence above 
the Uske, give it an advantage over most 
of the towns in "Wales when viewed from 
without; while its superior neatness 
within is not less striking. It is in ge¬ 
neral well-built, and some of its modern 
houses may even be called magnificent, 
but a little dearie.;;- ofx>ld irregular build¬ 
ings about the centre of the town is still 
wanting to render it perfect, and the 
pavement is capable of further improve- 
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ment. Its bridge and its two old 
churches add much to its appearance, 
and few towns can boast of two such 
public walks as those orv the Uske, and 
in the groves of the priory. This place 
and its. neighbourhood are well inhabited 
by many distinguished families, and so¬ 
ciety here assumes its most captivating 
form to those strangers who are allowed 

to partake of its influence.-1 must 

here again incur the blame of egotism, 
or submit to that of ingratitude, if 1 omit 
to notice the universal civility and atten¬ 
tion I met with when it was my fate to 
visit this place in a public character, or 
the peculiar kindness and I ispitulity I 
botli tUrn and often since experienced 
from the amiable families of Pcnppnt, 
IVterstone, and Gyro: with the two first 
of whom I became connected by the 
event which made me an adopted Welsh¬ 
man; and with the latter, by a friendship 
of many years standing. 

Penpont lies at the distance of five 
miles from Brecknock, in the upper vale 
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of the Uske, and its approach is distin¬ 
guished by tlmt singular access of beauty 
which can only adorn those mountainous 
tracts into which the rivers first descend 
from their sources. After• passing the 
village of Llajispwddyd, we pursued for 
some time a new-formed road, l>eautifuUy 
winding on a precipice above the river, 
and buried in the recesses of a thick wood, 
till we emerged into a country diffe¬ 
rently featured at hast, if not superior to 
any we had yet visited. The Uske, now- 
participating in the nature of a mountain 
torrent, rushed with rapidity over several 
ledges of rock, and divided a valley nar¬ 
rower than that of Brecknock, while the 
opposite hill, which pressing upon the 
river seemed to turn it iron) its course, 
appeared finely clumped and ornamented 
with the groves of ihe park of Penpont. 
Beneath tj)eir spreading woods and lawns 
the respectable mansion of the place, spa¬ 
cious and irregular, covered .a, gentle ele¬ 
vation above the river, and fronting the 
vale, appeared to command all its beauties 
as far as the mountains beyond Breck- 
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nock, interspersed with various others 
within its own creation. Behind, the 
woods and house of Abercamlais seemed 
almost to fill the vale* which growing 
wilder and more contracted towards the 
west, extended in sight to the mountains 
of Trecastle, in which the Uske finds its 
source. 

Penpont has the happy effect of unit¬ 
ing the somewhat formal magnificence of 
the ancient style of gardening with the 
easy disposition of modern improvement, 
which was most judiciously introduced 
by its late worthy possessor, who remov¬ 
ing all obstructions towards the vale, con¬ 
fined the walls and clipped hedges within 
a narrower compass, and allowing one 
great avenue to intersect the park, plump¬ 
ed the rest, and formed intermediate 
lawns with great taste and elegance. 
The ornamented tract of ground sur¬ 
rounding a little chapel with its adjoin¬ 
ing cemetery, is hot the least observable 
object at Penpont, and every stranger 
must be struck with the chaste propriety 
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and decorous simplicity with which this 
sacred enclosure is adorned.—The views 
throughout all this charming territory 
are wonderfully striking, nor are those 
from the house less beautiful, and the 
whole is kept in that perfect order which 
indicates a wise and zealous administra¬ 
tion. The death of the late Mr. Wil¬ 
liams in 1794, deprived his country of a 
most useful member of society, and his 
family of an invaluable supporter; his 
excellent widow now resides at the place 
during the minority of her son, doing 
ample justice to her difficult situation, 
and exercising all the long-established 
hospitality of Pcnpont. Another branch 
of this respectable family inhabits the 
neighboring seat of Abercamlais, and 
another is fixed at Brecknock; all whoso 
numerous descendants keep up that happy 
intercourse of connexion and friendship 
which is but too much neglected in what 
are, perhaps, miscalled the more polished 
circles of the metropolis. 
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CHAP. III. 

Paw of the hills between Brecknockshire 
and Glamorganshire.—Merthyr Tyd- 
vil, and its great / run-works .— Extra- 
ordinary descent into the romantic 

I ale of Taafe. - Magnificent remains 

ofCaerpiutii. Castle: its leaning tower. 
— He! urn through flic hills to the plain 
of ‘ M on mouthsh ire. —1 *on t-y-pool. — 
Can Icon. — Chrisl-rlntrch. — 1\ etc port. 
Tredegar. — Li uperruh.—K even- M ab¬ 
ly. — Cex ru ffe and its Castle. — Castlc- 
Coeh in the Iowa- part of the l ah’ of 
1 'aaf'i—JJnndo fe, and its Cathedral. 

■—Singular position of lAanirissent .— 
— Cowl)ridge. — St. Donat's Castle .— 
Grand display of the Buy tg' Swan- 
sea t from A etc ion Down.-— Ei/lc, iSezc- 
ton, and Margin;:.’—Briton Ecrru .— 
The Gnoll .— \ea'h.—Berks of .1 l or¬ 
ris-town. — Swansea. — Qystermouth 
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Castle. —Ornamented seat of Mr. Tal¬ 
bot at Pair ice in Gower. 

Having passed some days in the 
agreeable society of Pcnpont and its 
neighbourhood, our time growing short, 
made it necessary for us to resume the 
course of our intended travel.-Re¬ 

turning almost to the entrance of Breck¬ 
nock, we took our direction towards the 
south on a new turnpike road, which led 
us through a dreary valley by the side of 
a rivulet at the foot of the Van; a steep 
ascent at length carried us to the summit 
of a chain of wild hills, from whence we 
descended gradually to the numerous 
forges of Merthvr Tvdvil. This curious 
place, from an inconsiderable town in 
the midst of an obscure district, has swell¬ 
ed of late into great commercial impor¬ 
tance, from the iron-works establish¬ 
ed there by two great proprietors, w ho 
have employed a large capital in them 
with spirit and success.-We had now 
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entered Glamorganshire, and passed the 
source of the Taaflfe in the hills which 
divide that county from Brecknockshire; 
by a course of terraces oh which the road 
is curiously conducted, we pursued the 
rapid descent of that river into a deep 
valley, while a canal keeping pace with it 
on the opposite side by a wonderfully 
quick succession of locks, generally fol¬ 
lowed a course parallel to that of the 
Taaflfe. 

Translated thus, as it were, from the 
clouds into a deep abyss, we were im¬ 
perceptibly encompassed with rocks, ca¬ 
taracts, and all the assemblage of objects 
which decorate a romantic valley, while 
we wound pleasantly almost on the mar¬ 
gin of the torrent between abrupt hills 
finely clothed with wood, till we reached 
that stupendous arch which crosses it, 
bearing the name of the Pout-y-prydd, 

or new bridge.-This extraordinary 

structure is a perfect segment of a circle, 
the chord of which is 140 feet, and was 
erected by one William Kdwurds, a ma- 


E 
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son of Glamorganshire, who had failed 
in his two first attempts, from the width 
and rapidity of the river. This arch, 
however, seems calculated to exist for 
many ages, and, though disgraced by a 
wretched parapet of rough stones subse¬ 
quently placed upon it, is an exquisite 
piece of masonry; its ascent also on each 
side is rendered dangerous by its steep¬ 
ness, and the slippery pavement with 
which it has been covered, each of which 
disadvantages might have been avoided. 
As an external object, it can hardly be 
sufficiently admired; crossing the vale ab¬ 
ruptly, and appearing to connect the op¬ 
posing hills with its light and fairy curve, 
so as almost to produce the effect of 
magic. 

Proceeding down the vale, and winding 
on a beautiful terrace above the banks of 
the rapid Taaffe, we enjoyed a succession 
of romantic scenes till we reached the 
spot where a steep and narrow track de¬ 
viated from the Cuerdifle road on the left 
towards Caerphilli Castle. Passing over a 
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rude and unequal district, we soon found 
the grand object of our search in a small 
but wild plain, surrounded by a chain of 
high rocky hills.—'This castle was for¬ 
merly the largest in Britain, and its mag¬ 
nificent remains, though much contracted 
within their original compass, convey a 
full idea ofits ancient grandeur. Cross¬ 
ing two moats over the ruins of their 
draw-bridges, we approached the citadel, 
which presented to ouc view the stu¬ 
pendous and almost perfect structure of 
a separate castle, with a high Gothic arch 
in the centre, supported by two huge cir¬ 
cular bastions. Through this grand en¬ 
trance we reached the inner court, sur¬ 
rounded by a range of noble apartments, 
many of which are still sufficiently entire 
to convey a full idea of their original 
perfection. The hall, in particular, ex¬ 
hibits a fine specimen of Gothic gran¬ 
deur, and the ornamented outline of its 
four windows and chimney-piece are 
hardly to be matched, together with se¬ 
veral light pillars in triplets that go round 
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tlie room.- The mint of the castle is 

beneath, arched all round in a curious 
'manner, with the remains of a furnace 
for melting money in one corner; a gal¬ 
lery also, ninety feet in length, is still 
entire, except where the staircases leading 
to it have been destroyed. In the exte¬ 
rior court is to be found the extraordinary 
curiosity of a leaning tower, which has 
existed so for above a century, near eleven 
feet out of the perpendicular, being won¬ 
derfully supported by the strength of its 
cement. Returning through the hall, 
the interior view of the great gateway 
between its two mighty bastions appeared 
the most striking, as well as perfect, part 
of this enormous castle, which the tradi¬ 
tion of the country reports to have in¬ 
cluded two miles within its outer moat, 
crossed by thirteen draw-bridges, and 
which‘ still more resembles the ruins of 
a city than of a single edifice. It was 
built by Edward E, and afterwards be¬ 
longing to the Spencers in the reign of 
his successor, Hugh Spencer was besieged 
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in Hf but not taken ; in : various changes 
and successions it has descended to the 
families of Pembroke, Windsor, and Bute, 
the present Lord of Caerdiffe, 

A wretched road carried us from Caer- 
philli over a wild and uninteresting tract 
of mountains towards the east, till we 
reached their termination in the wide 
plain of Monmouthshire, and found the 
sooty town of Pont-y-pool suspended in 
one of their clefts. This place disappoint¬ 
ed me somew hat in the idea I had formed 
of its improvement and extent, from its 
long established manufactures; but the 
spot in which it is placed is extremely 
beautiful, and the adjoining seat of the 
JIanbury family is a striking feature. A 
long descent carried us from thence to 
the once famous city of Caerleori, sup¬ 
posed to have been the Isca Silurum of 
the Romans, on the banks of the’Uske ; 
but few were the traces we could distin¬ 
guish of its ancient magnificence, while 
its modern consequence is but little im¬ 
proved by participating in the manufac- 
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tures of Pont-y-pool. VVe crossed the 
Uske here, now become a tide river, by 
a timber bridge similar to that of Chep- 
stowe, and ascended a steep hill to the 
village of Christ-chnrch ; from whence wc 
commanded an extensive view over al¬ 
most the whole of Monmouthshire, with 
a fine seat of Sir Robert Salusbury in the 
level bounded by the Bristol Channel. 
Here we rejoined the great road from 
Chepstowe, and the passages towards 
Wales; soon alter which an abrupt de¬ 
scent brought us again to the banks of 
the winding Uske, near its conflux with 
the Severn ; w here over another long and 
marvellously narrow timber bridge, now 
about to be rebuilt, we approached the 
old town of Newport, descending from 
a steep bill, and covered towards the river 
by an almost perfect front of its ancient 
castle. ‘ This town can boast of little but 
the view from its church-yard, which 
is placed on the summit of the hill, 
and commands a line part of the vale, 
with the high undulating range towards 
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Font-y-pool on one side, while the Bristol 
Channel expands itself widely on the other 
between the shores of Somersetshire and 
Monmouthshire, exhibiting the two is¬ 
lands of the steep and flat Holmes in the 
middle of its course. 

The extensive park of Tredegar, finely 
overspread with ancient timber, covers 
several bold summits near this eminence, 
and overlooks the level in which its stated¬ 
ly mansion is situated* beneath some fine 
lawns descending from the groves which 
clothe the heights.—This very respect¬ 
able place is the original seat of the Mor¬ 
gan family, one of the most considerable 
in South Wales from the remotest anti¬ 
quity, and has always been inhabited by 
its descendants, whose estates cover a 
vast tract in the three counties of Mon¬ 
mouth, Glamorgan, and Brecknock. 
The new road from Newport into Wales 
lies between the house and the park; 
and as we approached the limits of Mon¬ 
mouthshire, we came w ithin sight of the 
elevated mansion of Ruperrah, finely 
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situated on a wooded hill beneath the 
mountains which bound the vale of 
Caerphilli. This place also belongs to 
the Morgan family, and appears more 
modern than Tredegar in its decoration, 
while its commanding position gives it an 
air of consequence above all the other 
seats in this country, and the prospect it 
enjoys towards the coast is very striking. 
Keven-mably, an old house and park of 
the Kemys family, lies in the vale be¬ 
neath it, and, though placed on a consi¬ 
derable eminence, appears almost buried 
beneath the groves and superior heights 
of Ruperrah. Descending into the level 
at Romney bridge, we re-entered Glamor¬ 
ganshire, apd soon approached its little 
capital of Caerthflc. 

This place is situated on the flat which 
surrounds the Tuafle after its exit from 
the mountains, and within two miles of 
its entrance into the Bristol Channel, 
being nearly opposite to the steep and 
flat Holmes, on the last of which is fixed 
a conspicuous light-house. Caerdiffe is 
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one of the neatest towns in South Wales, 
its streets being wide, well built, and ad¬ 
mirably paved; its church is a fine Gothic 
edifice, and its bridge a handsome struc¬ 
ture, much improved by the late addi¬ 
tions. Its castle was built by Robert 
Bitz-Hannon a Norman, in 1110, and 
Robert Duke of Normandy was confined 
in it by his younger brother Henry 1. 
This pile has been repaired and made ha¬ 
bitable by its present loud, the Marquis of 
Bute ; but the -additions do not seem well 
designed, *or to accord perfectly with its 
original architecture. A high walk is 
carried on the walls which surround the 
whole enclosure, and the view from the 
ancient tower which formed the keep is 
very extensive. 

Proceeding on the hank of the Taafle 
towards the north, and crossing the plain 
of Caerdifte, the mountains soon closed in 
on each side of the river, forming a ma¬ 
jestic portal of rock and wood, one cliff 
of which appeared distinguished by the 
ruin of Castle-Coch, or the red castle, 
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placed there originally to defend the pass. 
Beyond this point the valley appeared in 
all its romantic variety, and the road, 
winding on the dill's as the river seemed 
to direct it, disclosed new beauties at 
every turn, till we reached the spot where 
we had before deviated to visit Caerphilli 

Castle.-Having thus explored the 

whole of -this charming valley from the 
very source of the TaafFe, we returned to 
the entrance of the plain in which Caer- 
dille is situated, and crossing that rapid 
river by a venerable bridge overhung with 
ivy, soon approached the ancient city of 
Llandall’e, now little more considerable 
than a village. 

The ruins of an old cathedral with its 
lofty towers, amidst those of several other 
religious buildings, finely interspered and 
overhung with wood, give that air of so¬ 
lemnity to Llandalle which frequently at¬ 
tends those spots occupied by decayed 
ecclesiastical institutions. The modern 
church is peculiarly situated, being form¬ 
ed, for the most part, within the walls of 
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the ancient cathedral* with which, (though 
much smaller) it is so incorporated in 
many places, that it would be difficult to 
distinguish the one from the other, had 
the architecture been similar. The case, 
however, is far otherwise, for the 1 modern 
church is little better than a compound 
of absurdities, where the pure Gothic of 
the ancient building is ridiculously con¬ 
trasted with Venetian windows, Ionic 
pillars, and every .impropriety of the 
Grecian style. Around this ill-arranged 
farrago of the ancient and modern, the 
yet uninjured towers and arches of the 
old cathedral elevate themselves with 
gigantic grandeur, and overlook this petty 
system of innovation with that silent air 
of deserted dignity which seems to con¬ 
vey a just reproach on the degeneracy of 
the present age in its religious buildings. 
In the midst of these defects, which apply 
only to its architect, the neatness with 
which this church is kept deserves no 
small portion of commendation, as well 
as the care with which several remnants 
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of antiquity are preserved. Few of the 
members of its society are resident, but 
these appear to be assiduous in their duty, 
and their families contribute much, to¬ 
gether with the beauty of its situation, to 
render LlandafFe a pleasant residence. 

Pursuing a good road through a well 
cultivated country,we soon came insight 
of the singular position of. Llantrissent, 
whose whitened buildings appear clus¬ 
tered like a swarm of bees, in the sides 
and on the summit of a cleft in one of 
the high hills which bound the vale of 
Glamorgan. The streets, of course, are 
steep and narrow, but the prospects which 
this obscure place commands are singu¬ 
larly striking, and more than repay the 
traveller for surmounting its inconve¬ 
niences. A good road is lately carried 
from hence to the Pont-y-prydd in the 
vale of TaafFe, which is but a few miles 
distant from Llantrissent, and in its Ions: 
descent displays that extraordinary struc¬ 
ture, and the beauties of its vale, in the 
most advantageous points of view. 
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Having made an excursion to visit the 
spot which so commands -these charming 
objects, we returned to Llantrissent, and 
descending into the rich vale of Glamor¬ 
gan, soon arrived at Cowbridge, a town 
on the high road, chiefly, consisting of 
one street on a gentle declivity, with a 
small rivulet flowing beneath it. An in¬ 
tricate track brought us from thence 
through a pleasant country towards the 
coast, and we found St. Donat’s Castle 
on the rocks impending over the shore. 
This large irregular pile, together with 
its park and gardens, bear many marks 
of ancient magnificence, and is still in 
some degree inhabited, but most of the 
state apartments are in a very decayed 
condition. The view from its principal 
tower is reailv noble, looking straight 
across the channel, which is there near 
twenty miles broad, to the bold hills of 
Somersetshire above Aiinchead, and trac¬ 
ing that great test nary from King-road 
and the influx of the Avon, till its oppo- 



site shores recede top far from the eye to 
distinguish it from an open sea. 

We rejoined the great road at the 
village of Wenyc, and leaving the little 
town of Bridgend on the right, reached 
the summit of Newton Down by a long 
and laborious ascent. Here a wonderful 
burst of prospect greeted us, extending 
over the great bay of Swansea, in the 
sweep of a tine semicircle, almost to the 
extreme point of the peninsula of Gower, 
which crossed in with the English coast 
at a great distance. Directly opposite to 
our station, in the centre of the bay, the 
large town of Swansea, spread over seve¬ 
ral low hills and their hollow's, almost 
mutated the display of Naples; while on 
the left, the high point of the Mumbles 
flead, impending over the sea and crown¬ 
ed with a light-house, represented the 
Cambrian •miniature of Vesuvius. To 
complete the resemblance, another Sol- 
faterra exhibited itself, where the nume¬ 
rous forges of Morris-town tinged all the 
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country with the sulphureous atmosphere 
of their copper-works, and covered the 
adjacent hills with their abundant popu¬ 
lation, while the collieries of Neath pour¬ 
ed forth their opposite volumes of smoke, 
where its river descended to the sea 
amidst the groves of Briton ferry, before 
which th§ mighty hill of Margam, clothed, 
with oaks to its very summit, projected 
with astonishing grandeur. 

Delighted with this view, which the 
declining sun of a line summer evening 
shewed to great advantage, we descended 
slowly to. the village of Pyle, where Mr. 
Talbot has built a house of entertainment 
which rather resembles a palace than an 
inn. Tins pleasant spot has every advan¬ 
tage of situation as well as accommoda¬ 
tion, and travellers are often induced to 
fix here for several days, making excur¬ 
sions to visit the several objects in the 

vicinage of Pyle.-The bathing-houses 

at Newton on the coast, are not above 
three miles distant; but these, as well as 
those of Barry-island near St. J> mat's, 
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though crowded with company, have few 
attractions,* being extremely difficult of 
access, and almost buried beneath huge 
hillocks of sand. 

Margam, the grand; but deserted seat 
of the Talbot family, presents a nobler 
object, with its- high wooded hill, and its 
princely orangery. This magnificent 
building is esteemed the finest of its kind 
in Europe, and was constructed a few' 
years ago to contain a numerous collec¬ 
tion of almost gigantic orange and lemon 
trees, which long before being wrecked 
on the coast, became the property of this 
family. The house of Margam has lately 
been pulled down, but the remains of 
an ancient chapter-house are well worthy 
of the attention of the curious, being- 
supported by one central pillar, which, 
spreading in several light branches at the 
top, forms perfect arches all around with 
the points of the Gothic windows which 
rise to meet it. This phapter-house is 
the most entire remnant of the ancient 
monastery of Margam, of which many 
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Other vestiges are to # be traced in the 
park, and among the adjacent buildings. 

We now soon reached the copper- 
works ofAberavon, and descended to the 
charming seat of Lord Vernon at Briton 
ferry, where the Neath river, issuing 
from the bold hills which enclose its vale, 
passes between several majestic groves, - 
and precipitates itself into the sea. This 
place is laid out with great taste and ele¬ 
gance, and the prospects to be enjoyed 
from its numerous walks’and drives, are 
both various and striking ; but neither 
the structure of the house, nor its situa¬ 
tion, correspond perfectly with the beauty 
of the grounds. 

Deserting the coast here for a while, 
and pursuing the valley to Neath, we 
soon gained a sight of the high ground 
on the right, occupied by the park and 
elevated mansion of the Gnoll, th& splen¬ 
did seat of the Mackworth family, now 
transferred by marriage to that of Han- 
bury. Great expence has here been be¬ 
stowed with considerable effect, and the 
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plantations of this extensive place cover 
a large tract of country; its walks and 
cascades also are much to be admired, 
and the commanding aspect of the house 
cannot be passed unnoticed. In the 
midst of these advantages, the Gnoll loses 
|nuch of its beauty by the smoke of the 
varipus collieries which encompass it, and 
its vicinage to the dirty town of Neath. 
Here we crossed the river, which de¬ 
scending rapidly along the course of a 
romantic valley, finds its source in the 
distant mountains, dividing the two coun¬ 
ties, through which an arduous road is 
carried to Brecknock.-——We pursued 
it no further, but, after visiting the im¬ 
perfect remains of Neath Abbey, crossed 
a hill to reach those numerous collieries 
and copper-works, which, occupying an 
immense tract of country towards the 
north of Swansea, blast the soil all around 
Avith their sulphureous influence, de¬ 
stroying the appearance of verdure, and 
preventing cultivation. These works, 
formed by several spirited proprietors, are 
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chiefly conducted by Mr. Morris, whose 
handsome seat of Clasemont overlooks 
the whole territory; all the hills around 
are covered with their buildings, and the 
principal assemblage of houses, formed 
into regular streets, with a church and 
wharfs, bears the title of Morris-town. 
—Through this curious place, and 
amidst all that train of villas and abun¬ 
dant population w hich indicate the pros¬ 
perity arising from successful enterprise, 
we approaciied the walls of Swansea, 
now swelled into a port of great impor¬ 
tance, from its neighbouring manufac¬ 
tures. 

Swansea, both in its extent, the width 
of its streets, and the aspect of its build¬ 
ings, far exceeds all the towns in South 
Wales: it has of late been greatly im¬ 
proved; and, though its principal conse¬ 
quence is derived from its increasing 
commerce, it owes much to the mildness 
of its climate, and the singular beauty of 
the bay it commands. These advan¬ 
tages, together with a commodious shore 
f2 
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for sea-bathing, have made it the’summer 
resort of that gay tribe of company which 
embellishes the public places on the coast 
of England, as well as the winter resi¬ 
dence of many families from the less fre¬ 
quented part of South Wales. A the¬ 
atre and an assembly-room contribute to 
the general amusement, and all the re¬ 
sources of polished society are here at 
times to be found, amidst the noise of 
manufactures, and the buz of incessant 

commerce.-The remains of Swansea 

Castle consist chiefly of one massy tower 
with a curious light parapet upon Gothic 
arches; this Castle and that of Oyster- 
mouth, were built by Henry Beaumont 
Earl of Warwick, in the reign of King 
Henry I. Oystermouth is a very fine 
ruin on the coast, at the distance of 
about four miles from Swansea, near the 

r 

promontory of the Mumbles-head, which 
terminating in high hills, and stretching 
out far into the bay, affords a safe an¬ 
chorage to ships passing up or down the 
channel. 
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This head-land of the Mumbles forms 

a 

a point of the peninsula of Gower, which 
extends in a long and narrow isthmus 
between the two great bays of Glamor¬ 
gan and Cae.murthenshirc; this : sin ge-, 
neral a rocky and uninteresting district, 
except where the sea-views enliven it; 
yet has fancy, or some other cause of 
predilection, disposed Mr. Talbot to 
create a highly-ornamented villa, with all 
its luxurious appendages, at Penrice, near 
the extremity of this tract, where the 
Castles of Penrice and P< anarth, built 
soon after the Conquest, distinguish the 
bay of Oxwich. The house is an elegant 
modern structure, and the diversities of 
lawn, wood, and water, introduced with 
much taste and design, strongly contrast 
the asperities of the surrounding district, 
and surprise a stranger with a degree of 
refinement he could little expect in such 
a tract.-Yet may an observer, with¬ 

out too critic an eye, deem the trim 
aspect of this park, and its smooth sheet 
of w r ater, inconsonant with the rough 
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outline of the qoast and country, and 
censure that design which has introduced 
the principal approach through the ficti¬ 
tious fragments of a modern ruin, within 
sight of an ancient castle, whose ivied 
walls overhanging the beach, seem to 
frown defiance at this newly-created ri¬ 
val. Still more must he wonder, that its 
owner should desert the noble seat of 
Margam, in the midst of a populous and 
plentiful country, to form a fairy palace 
in a dreary and desolate wild, far from 
the usual haunts of men, and near the 
extremity of a bleak peninsula. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Entrance ofCaermarthenshire, at Pontar- 
dillas. — Llanelly. •— View from the 
heights of Pembray. — Kidwelly .— 
Llanstephan Castle at the mouth of 
the liver Towey. — Llaghuarne. — Com¬ 
manding situation of Tenby.—Great 
Terrace of the ridge* of Pembrokeshire. 
—Llamphey Court.—Pembroke and 
its Castle.—Stackpoole Court. — St, 
Govins Well and Chapel.—Extraordi¬ 
nary chasm in the cliffs on the coast .— 
Orielton. — Milford-haven , with its pe¬ 
culiar scenery and defects. — CarewCas - 
tie.—Laurenny Ilall. — Llanshipping. 
— Slebatch. — Haverfordwest. — Hlib¬ 
ber stone-IJaikin.—Bay of §t. Bride. 
— St. David's.—Splendid ruins of its 
Cathedral and Palace.—Its modern 
Ecclesiastical Establishment.—Dismal 
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appearance of the country about Pis* 

guard.—Return to Haverfordwest. 

Having devote^ some days to the 
objects in the neighbourhood of Swan* 
sea, we left that place, and after crossing 
several pleasant hills, arrived at Pont- 
ardillas, a small inn and hamlet situated 
near the bridge to which it owes its 
name. The Lwghor river here, issuing 
from the high mountains of Caermar- 
thenshire, ex panda itself into a broad 
jestuary, and passing by its town and 
castle, discharges itself into the sea, divid¬ 
ing the two counties of Caermarthen 
and Glamorgan. Our road lay princi¬ 
pally on its banks, and we became envi¬ 
roned by a low and sandy flat as we ap¬ 
proached the miserable village of Lla¬ 
nelly, close to the coast, and famous for 
nothing but a deserted old seat of the 

Stepney family.-Soon afterwards we 

ascended the high hill of Pembray, and 
from this central point enjoyed a wonder- 
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ful prospect over the great bay of Caer- 
marthenshire, with its whole semicircu¬ 
lar sweep from the extremity of Gower 
in Glamorganshire* to the rock of Tenby 
in Pembrokeshire. Descending abruptly,' 
we soon became environed With collieries, 
and pursued a wretched road to Kidwel¬ 
ly, a small, but tolerably neat town, at a 
little distance from the coast.-Its cas¬ 

tle is well worthy of observation, placed 
on an elevated mount,above a small ri¬ 
ver, and remarkable for the perfect uni¬ 
formity of its four round towers. This 
building is attributed to King John, and 
it is a singular circumstance, that, toge¬ 
ther with the town, it is included in the 
distant, and apparently unconnected, 
Dutchy of Lancaster, from which it de¬ 
rives some privileges. 

We left the high Caermarthen road 
here, and, pursuing a less considerable 
track, soon came in sight of the proud 
stream of the Towey, descending from 
the richest vale in its county, and failing 
into the sea beneath a high mount 
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crowned with the. majestic fragments of 
Llanstephan Castle. A wretched ferry 
conveyed us over this wide actuary, and 
shortly afterwards by another little better 
we crossed the Taave, and reached the 
village ofLlaghuarne, where we observed 
also some considerable remains of a cas¬ 
tle. A long and very interesting ride 
carried us from thence, partly on the hills 
adjoining to the coast, and partly on the 
sands, with a variety of enchanting views 
to the point on which the town of Ten¬ 
by in Pembrokeshire, projecting far into 
the sea, occupies the summit of an abrupt 
cliff, and forms one great horn of the bay 
of Caermarthen. 

The position of this town is extremely 
singular, covering the steep and wooded 
sides of a long and narrow rock, shelving 
on one side towards the bay, and on the 
other, to'the western coast; being divided 
only by a narrow tract of sand, occasion¬ 
ally overflowed by the sea, from that long 
ridge of hills which forms a high terrace 
between the coast and the interior of 
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Pembrokeshire. This extraordinary in¬ 
termixture of wood, rocks, and houses, 
together with the lofty spire of its 
church, gives the place a very romantic 
appearance; but the extensive sea views 
it commands, have a still more striking 
effect. On the left, the great bay of 
Caermarthen expands itself in a vast 
curve, terminating in the opposite point 
of Gower; and on the right, a sea almost 
boundless towards the west, is distin¬ 
guished to the south by the rock of Cal- 
da and the more distant oval of Lundy 
Island, which seems to divide the great 
tract of water between the cliff of Tenby 
and the opposite hills of Devonshire and 
Cornwall, faintly skirting the horizon. 
Tlie beauty of its situation, and its fine 
sands, have exalted Tenby from an ob¬ 
scure sea-port into a considerable public 
place, where the influx of company is 
at times very great; the town has in 
consequence suffered much improvement, 
yet from the narrowness of the ridge, 
and its frequent declivities, the streets are 
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inconveniently constructed, though they 
are embellished .with many modern build¬ 
ings, and a commodious hotel. The 
quay is tolerably convenient, and gene¬ 
rally well tilled with vessels; some incon¬ 
siderable reniains of the castle of Tenby 
still exist near the extremity of the cliff, 
and on the shore beneath it we found 
several natural caverns of an uncommon 
size and figure. 

Passing the narrow tract of sands which 
almost insulate Tenby from the rest of 
Pembrokeshire, and crossing the great 
ridge of the country, we descended to¬ 
wards the coast to visit the ruins of Mai 

i 4 

norbear Castle, built by the Normans in 
the time of William llufus, which indi¬ 
cate great original strength and conse¬ 
quence, though little but their shell is 
now to be found. They stand on a fine 
eminence near their tillage, great part of 
which is also in decay, between two wild 
projecting hills which end in perpendi¬ 
cular rocks towards the shore, and open 
an unbounded view of the western ocean 
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with a few rugged promontories of the 
Pembrokeshire coast. From thence we 
returned to the ridge, antffor many miles 
pursued a grand terrace on its summit, 
where almost the whole of Pembroke¬ 
shire in full display below, ^presented an 
expanse of cultivation and. enclosures, 
thickly overspread with villages, which 
bore a nearer resemblance to the rich 
vales of England than the mountainous 
scenery of Wales, and yet exhibited some 
features of a characteristic beauty, pecu¬ 
liar to itself. Its inhabitants also differed 
as much from those of the neighbouring 
Welsh counties, as the appearance of their 
country; for neither the customs nor the 
language of Wales, prevailed much with¬ 
in its limits; and the people being origi¬ 
nally transplanted from Flanders, still re¬ 
tained strong marks of their origin, in¬ 
termixed with many traitsof.the English 
character. 

A gentle descent from this charming 
ridge brought us to the village and an¬ 
cient mansion of JLlamphey Court, once 
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a palace of the Bishop of St. David’s, and 
afterwards, when alienated from that see, 
a scat of the great Lord Essex. Much of 
this building is entire, and its most con¬ 
spicuous features are a Gothic window 
covered with ivy over a gateway, with a 
light parapet pervading almost the whole 
of the building on arches not unlike those 

of the castle of Swansea.-Pembroke 

lies at the distance of two miles from this 
place, and consists chiefly of one long 
and neat street, which leads to the mag¬ 
nificent remains of its castle. This proud 
structure, built by Henry I., and famous 
in history for the brave defence made by 
its garrison for Charles I., covers the 
whole of a great mount, which descends 
in a perpendicular cliff on each side, ex¬ 
cept towards the town, and is almost en¬ 
compassed by one of those many winding 
aestuaries, which, fed by some small rivers, 
penetrate into the country from Milford- 
haven. A vast round tower, and a spa¬ 
cious cave in the rock beneath the walls, 
are the two principal objects in this ruin ; 
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but an indifferent apartment is shewn 
with some degree of triumph, which is 
boasted to have given birth to Henry VII. 
who is here styled the Conqueror of Eng¬ 
land. 

The land stretches out frotii hence to¬ 
wards the coast in a broad projecting 
curve, and though bleak and generally 
bare of wood, it contains many curious 
objects. Stackpoolc Court, the seat of 
Lord Cawdor, is a noble mansion sur¬ 
rounded with fine groves and growing 
plantations, and ornamented with a pro¬ 
fusion of taste and elegance. A deep and 
wooded glen pervades the whole, exhi¬ 
biting all the romantic beauties of an in¬ 
land valley, close to a stormy and tem¬ 
pestuous coast, whose high bleached cliffs, 
environing a dreary wild, overlook this 
second Tempe with much contrasted 
grandeur. N ot far from hence, in a cleft 
on the coast, we found the Chapel and 
legendary Well of St. Govin, reputed in 
this country to be miraculous in the cure 
of various disorders; and soon afterwards 
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reached a surprising chasm in the rocks, 
of an immense depth. This wonderful 
aperture is nearly circular, and for the 
most part perpendicular to the level of 
the sea, which enters the chasm through 
a small fissur^ under an arch below', ex¬ 
hibiting a kind of miniature of the fa- 
mous Buller of Buchan, on the north¬ 
east coast of Scotland. Hard bv, another 
cliff attracted our notice, projecting mag¬ 
nificently into the sea, and forming an 
immense solid arch with the contiguous 
shore, encompassed by several rocks,which 
at times are almost covered by various 
species of sea fowl, depositing their eggs 
in the breeding season, and,bringing up 
their young in these inaccessible stations. 
Soon afterwards we came to Oriclton, a 
large seal of the Owen family, surrounded 
by extensive plantations, but greatly infe¬ 
rior to Stackp®ple Court, both in its situa¬ 
tion and decoration; then passing again 
through Pembroke, we soon reached the 
borders of Milford-haven, near the great 
ferry which crosses its principal channel. 
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and leads fo Haverfordwest. Not far 
from this spot, the various branches of 
this celebrated harbour, which wind in 
many directions through the interior of 
Pembrokeshire, become united in cne 
great basin, where is to be found that 
expensive, but unfinished chain of forti¬ 
fications, which has incurred much ridi¬ 
cule and censure, from its absurd position 
at the bottom of a deep bay, whose ex¬ 
terior points are undefended. The no¬ 
tion of its importance vanished when the 
job was accomplished, and the works 
have since languished in neglected ob¬ 
scurity, unapproached, except by travel¬ 
lers, who are attracted to the spot by the 
classic fame with which our immortal dra¬ 
matic poet has endowed Milford-haven *. 
This vast fiarbour appears perfectly land¬ 
locked on all sides, except towards its 

* “ - — Pay h>w far it is 

To this same blessed Milford; and by the way, 
Tell me how W ales was made so happy, as 
To inherit such a haven ?” 

Shakspeare's Cymb. 

O 
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mouth, where the shores contracting the 
channel, and turning apruptly to the 
south-east, present an aperture capable 
of being defended by proper fortresses. 

The interior space forms a vast oblong 
basin, sufficient to contain all the navies 
in Europe within its bosom, with abun¬ 
dance of safe anchorage, and every natu¬ 
ral accommodation for their reception, 

artificial advantages alone being wanting. 
As a picturesque object, itmay boast some 
few peculiar chacms from its magnitude, 
the easy outline of its sloping shores, and 
the little bay, which inclosing the ship¬ 
ping and town of Hubberston Haikin 
near its centre, forms the port of Milford. 
Yet is the eye of one accustomed to 
greater objects, and the bolder display of 
a rocky and mountainous coast, some¬ 
what disappointed in finding the cele¬ 
brated, and almost sacred bay of Milford- 
liaven, unattended with those striking 
appendages, bare of wood, and but little 
marked by points of grandeur in its sur¬ 
rounding scenery. This observation, 
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however, must be understood only to 
apply to the great basin, for numberless 
are the points of beauty,, and profuse the 
woods that adorn the several arms, which 
extending from this vast body of water, 
wind in many directions through the 
country. 

Near the extremity of one of these, 
about five miles from Pembroke in the 
contrary direction, we found the magni¬ 
ficent remains of Carew Castle. It ap¬ 
pears to have been built in different ages, 
from the contrast of the plain with the 
ornamented Gothic, but both are in very 
high preservation, and the large project¬ 
ing bows of the latter are wonderfully 
striking. The great hall, with several 
other fine apartments, exhibit consider¬ 
able remains of their original splendour, 
while all the more modern parts of the 
structure display that majestic tombina- 
tion of extent, simple grandeur, and rich 
decoration, which we admire in many of 
those buildimrs that bear the date of 

O 

Queen Elizabeth's reign. 
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Following the sestuary from hence, we 
soon reached the beautifully wooded bank 
on which Laurenny is situated, whose 
elevated mansion at the head of a lawn, 
adorned with various clumps, and sloping 
gradually to the water’s edge, had long 
formed our principal point of view. This 
place, much improved by the taste of its 
present owner Mr. Barlow, may justly be 
called the finest in Pembrokeshire, both 
from its internal decoration, and its com¬ 
manding position at the extremity of a 
high ridge clothed with thick woods, 
which feather down in almost perpendi¬ 
cular beauty to a broad and winding 
branch of Milford-haven. In front, it 
opens to a smiling lawn variegated with 
plantations, which descends gradually to 
the level of Carew Castle, whose bold 
ruin stands prominently forward at the 
head of the water, backed by the high 
ridge of hills which enclose this part of 
the county of Pembroke from the side 
of Cardiganshire. 

The narrow tract of land which Lau- 
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renny occupies, lies between two branches 
of Milford-haven, with two ferries, one 
of which leads to Pembroke, and the 
other to Llanshipping, where we found 
another old seat of the Owen family. 
From thence a little ascent brought us 
to Slebatch, a handsome modern house 
built by the late Mr. Barlow, and now 
belonging to Mr. Phillips, whose grounds 
are well laid out, and adjoin closely to 
the park of Pic ton Castle, the ancient 

seat of Lord Milford.-The extensive 

plantations, and great outline of Picton, 
promise more than meets the eye on a 
nearer approach, little taste being dis¬ 
played within, and neither the Gothic 
nor modern parts of the mansion exhi¬ 
biting much grandeur of architecture. 
Several of the apartments may be called 
magnificent, but in the midst of a park 
and country open to various ‘fine pros¬ 
pects, none seemed so placed as to admit 
them advantageously. This castle was 
built in the time of William Rufus, by 
William de Picton, a Norman baron. 

About five miles from Picton, we 
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Leached the large -«town of Haverford¬ 
west, descending in several steep streets 
from the top of a high hill to a branch 
of the haven, from whence it derives its 
commercial importance. This may be 
called the modern capital of the county, 
from its great extent and superior deco¬ 
ration ; it is also become the seat of the 
grand session, and more appearance of 
opulence, with the bustle of trade, may 
be traced within its walls than falls to the 
lot of most Welsh towns. With all these 
advantages, it abounds in narrow and ill- 
paved streets, nor can a few good houses, 
here and there awkwardly interspersed, 
compensate for the inconvenience of ave¬ 
nues almost uniformly steep and slippery. 
Here sire the remains of a considerable 
castle, now converted into a prison, from 
which, as well as the upper parts of the 
town, a very extensive prospect is com¬ 
manded ; yet is the flourishing port of 
Haverfordwest, in m_y opinion, far inferior 
to the neglected county town of Pembroke, 
in the characteristic points of neatness, and 
the handsome formation of its streets. 
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We made an excprsion from hence 
to visit the fishingrtown of Ilubberston 
on Milford-haven, and from the high 
grounds in its vicinage we gained a view 
of that great harbour’s mouth, opening 
between two cliffs into the Atlantic 
Ocean, near the entrance of the Bristol 
Channel. 

A second expedition led us by the 
ruins of Roche Castle, over a bleak and un¬ 
pleasant country, on the edge of the dan¬ 
gerous bay of St. Bride, and across the 
deep hollow of the creek of Solfay, to the 
deserted city of St. David’s.-——Hardly 
a single tree decorated this wild extremity 
of the coast of Pembrokeshire ; a scanty 
shew of habitations, more like huts than 
cottages, were thinly interspersed ; and 
the city itself, when we approached it, 
bore the aspect of an insignificant vil¬ 
lage, situated on a small eminence near 
that projecting head-land which termi¬ 
nates in the pile of rocks called St. Da¬ 
vid’s Head. In a deep hollow beneath 
the town, sheltered from those winds 
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which ravage this stormy coast, we found 
a few good houses appropriated to. the 
ecclesiastical establishment, in the midst 
of which the Cathedral appeared rising in, 
renovated magnificence, like a phoenix 
amidst the splendid ashes of the ruined 
grandeur of St. David’s. This church is 
far superior to that of Llandalle in its 
preservation, and has received ample jus¬ 
tice from the attention and expence be¬ 
stowed on it by its modern proprietors, 
the whole being in' good repair, and the 
west front having lately been rebuilt in a 
taste perfectly corresponding with the 
rest of the structure. Its tower is finely 
carved in fret-work, and like many of 
our English cathedrals, the Gothic orna¬ 
ments of the choir contrast the Saxon 
pillars and arches of the great aisle, which 
are themselves curiously worked in 
wreaths. . A ceiling of Irish oak also is 
much to he admired, together with a 
very perfect Mosaic pavement. Bishop 
Vaughan’s chapel lies behind the choir, 
where we were much struck with a highly 
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wrought stone ceiling, similar to the 
finest specimens of Henry reign, 

with which all the surrounding orna¬ 
ments of the building correspond. St. 
Mary’s chapel must have been still more 
elegant, from the curious remains of pil¬ 
lars and arches with which its space is 
strewed ; various also and extraordinary 
are the devices in sculpture to be found 
there, including the heads of the seven 
sisters who were said to have contributed 
to the building. The* chapter-house also 
has a fine coved ceiling, and St. Mary’s 
hall, now in ruins, exhibits the remains 
of much ancient grandeur. Trom the 
cathedral and these adjacent buildings, 
we visited the ruins of the bishop’s pa¬ 
lace, which must formerly have been a 
magnificent, and even a princely struc¬ 
ture. Two parts of its quadrangle are 
yet nearly entire, and these are crowned 
with a light Gothic parapet, similar to 
those at Swansea Castle and Llamphey 
Court. The arch by which we entered 
the king’s hail is singularly fine, with 
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the statues of King John and his Queen 
over it: the hall itself is a grand room, 
88 feet in length by JO, and at its eastern 
end is a curious circular window, like a 
wheel, with a rim, spokes, and centre, 
wrought in the finest Godiic, and still 
quite entire. This room was built after 
the rest of the palace, for the reception 
of King John and Queen Mary on their 
return from Ireland, being much larger 
than the bishop’s hall, which is notwith¬ 
standing a fine building. The chapel 
contains the remains of a font, with 
some pieces of sculpture, and the kitchen 
is nearly entire, with four chimneys and 
four arches, supported by a solid pillar 

in the middle.-After devoting several 

hours to . these fine remnants of anti¬ 
quity, we ascended to the poor street 
which bears the title of a city, and 
found very moderate accommodation at 
the house dignified with the name of 
an inn/* 

Saint David’s, said to have been a Ro¬ 
man station, was the seat of the primacy 
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of Wales, transferred ljere from Caerleon 
. by St. David in the sixth century. Its 
modern ecclesiastical establishment is 
highly respectable, consisting of the bishop, 
six canon residentiaries, four archdeacons, 
and several minor canons. The modern 
residence of the bishop, these splendid 
ruins being no longer habitable, has been 
transferred to Aherguilly near Caermar- 
then, a central part of his diocese, in a plea¬ 
sant country. One of the canons is ge¬ 
nerally resident at St. Dav id’s in rotation, 
where a handsome house is appropriated 
for his habitation, and the rest of the in¬ 
stitution appear to be well lodged. Much 
praise is due to the establishment, tor the 
excellent repair in which the cathedral, 
and those buildings which arc still in u.->e, 
are preserved; and the service of the 
church in this remote corner of the king¬ 
dom, where there are tew to witness it, 
is conducted with a degree of decorum 
and attention, which would put some of 
our proudest choirs in England to the 
blush. 
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Nothing, except the similar extremity 
of the Land’s End in Cornwall, can be 
imagined more desolate and dreary than 
the aspect of this country : which, open 
to two tempestuous seas, is almost de¬ 
prived of wood, and all living fences, 
and can hardly admit any degree of ver¬ 
dure or vegetation, except in a few fa¬ 
voured hollows. The coast, turning here 
to the north, forms one horn of the great 
J>ay of Cardigan, and the same dismal 
and deserted appearance pervades the 
whole as far as Fisguard, a miserable 
port on the bay, rendered famous of late 
by the gallant and successful enterprise 
of the Welsh peasantry, under the com¬ 
mand of Lord Cawdor, against 1400 
French invaders. The Cardigan road 
extends from hence on the sea-shore with 
little improvement ofscenery, by the poor 
fishing town of Newport, hut we left it 
at Fisguard, and pursued an excellent 
new-made road, which, leaving the bare 
heights of Procelle, the only mountain 
Pembrokeshire can boast, on the left. 
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descended from the dismal tract of coun¬ 
try I have described, and beautifully wind¬ 
ing through a romantic glen, brought us 
back to the well-wooded and cultivated 
district surrounding Haverfordwest, in¬ 
tersected by the broad arms of Milford- 
haven. 
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CHAP. V. 

St. Clear. — Caermarthcn. —A bergttilly. 
—Middleton Hall.—Great burnt of 
prospect in the Vale of'Torvey. — Russ- 
land Castle.—Grongar Hill.—Golden 
Grove. — Llandilo. — Dinevanr Park 
and Castle. — Glen-hicr Waterfall .— 
Caraigccnnin Castle.—Upper Vale of 
Toney. — hlanymdovery. — The Tre- 
castle Mountain.—Beautiful pass of 
Cwm-Dwr to 'Precastle.—Return to 
Brecknock.—Castle Madoc. — Charac¬ 
ter of the late Mr. Powell.—Fine 
situation of Builth on the Wye .— 
Llandrindod Wells.— Llanwrted B ells. 
—Pass of the lulls from hlanymdovery 
into Cardiganshire. — hlanbeder .— 
Newcastle on 'Livy.—Cardigan and its 
Castle. — Kilgarren Castle. — Coid- 
more.—Dreay appearance of the great 
Bay of Cardigan.—Romantic Valley 
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of the Eiron. — Aberciron. — Abcryst- 
with and its Castle. 

Wk now travelled in the inland direc¬ 
tion, and leaving the domain of Picton 
Castle on the right, pursued the great road 
through the heart of Pembrokeshire, pass¬ 
ing through the irregular town of Nur- 
beth, graced with the picturesque ruin 
of its castle. At the little village of St. 
Clear, we re-entered the county of Caer- 
nvarthen; from whence, winding through 
a pleasant and well-wooded valley, we 
soon approached its capital. The inte¬ 
rior of Caermarthen disappointed me, its 
streets being narrow and unequal, though 
interspersed with many good houses, and 
some considerable public buildings. To 
the beauty of its situation it is dillicult 
to do ample justice, placed us it is at the 
head of one of the richest vales in South 
"W ales, on the north bank of the fine river 
Towey, which is navigable for large ves¬ 
sels to its bridge.-Our course led us 

up this enchanting vale, for the most part 
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close to the banks of the Towey, which 
by its incessant windings through a plain 
distinguished by several conic hills cloth¬ 
ed with rich wood, gave perpetual varie¬ 
ty to a succession of some of the finest 
landscapes in nature. At Aberguilly 
we passed the palace of the Bishop of 
St. David’s, near one of the boldest 
sweeps of the river, which had no great 
points of architecture to recommend it; 
and soon afterwards crossing the Towey, 
deviated from the high road to the right, 
for the purpose of viewing Middleton-hall, 
the splendid modern seat of Sir William 
Paxton, which far eclipses the proudest 
of the Cambrian mansions in Asiatic 
pomp and splendour. This house may 
justly be admired for the exterior beauty 
of its figure, as well as for its internal 
elegance and decoration ; yet does a vast 
pile of Portland stone, curiously ehisseled, 
and finished in the highest style of the 
Grecian taste, appear to me somewhat 
inconsonant with the more imposing, 
though simple majesty, of the surround- 
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ing country. NdSfte’r did its situation 
please pie, confineif by a narrdiv and ill- 
planted park, and perched on the-summit 
of one of the great boundaries ortheVale 
of Towdy, too high to command its beau¬ 
ties ; where the eye, overlooking the 
course of the' river, encountered only 
those wild and c^stfint hills which divide 
the counties of Gdermarthen and Car¬ 
digan. 

We returned from Middleton-hall with 
pleasure, to resume our progress in the 
charming vale below, where a prospect 
soon burst upon our sight, glowing with 
all the enchantments of a grandly pictu¬ 
resque outline, romantic beauty, and clas¬ 
sic fame. A vast amphitheatre of wild 
mountains, aspiring in a variety of point¬ 
ed summits, formed the head of the Vale, 
beneath which the groves end ruling the 
proud ruin of Dinevawr Castle, clothed 
the summit ami .abrupt sides of its hilly 
park, to the''wry margin of the river ; 
which winding in perpetual meanders, 
became lost at last to the eye beneath 


11 
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their impending shad*. , The vale itself, 
expanding as it ascended to the foot of 
the mountains, became thickly spread 
with villages; th§ fine, but alas 1 denuded 
hills of Golden-grove, fronted the leafy 
grandeur of Dinevawr; the broken walls 
of Russian*! Castle appeared as starting 
forth from an eminence in the plain, and 
Grongar-hill exalted itself in front, en¬ 
dowed with all the natural charms of this 
delightful landscape, and immortalized by 
the poetic strains of Dyer *. 

Encompassed with this interesting sce¬ 
nery, we proceeded up the vale, and pass¬ 
ing through the park of Golden-grove, 
not far from its ancient mansion, we ap¬ 
proached the old bridge of Llandilo im¬ 
mediately beneath the groves of Diue- 

* “ Deep •'ire,/,is feet in Towey’s flood, 

11' 8 ?idcs are cloth’d willi waving wood, 

^4nd ancient towers crown his bro.w. 

That cast an awful look t^ow ; 

VVliosc ragged walls (he ivy creeps, 

And with lier arras fiom falling keeps.” 

D jcr’s Grongar Hill. 
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vawr, and crossing the Towey, arrived at 
the centre of that town by a marvellously 
steep, narrow, and winding streej. Lit¬ 
tle can be said of the interior of this 
place, bat, like many other Welsh towns, 
it may claim much admiration from the 
extreme beauty of its situation, to which 
the adjoining park and mansion of Dine- 
vawr Castle add the brightest ornament. 

This grand seat of the Rice family, 
lately ennobled by the title of Dinevawr, 
occupies an eminence immediately above 
the town, covering several undulating 
hills with its rich groves and verdant 
lawns; in the centre of one of which 
the house, a plain modern structure, is 
placed. The ruin of the castle, which was 
granted to Sir Rice ap-Thomas by Henry 
VII., stands on the highest point in the 
grounds, where the hills, richly .clothed 
with wood to the very bottom, descend 
abruptly to the bed of the Towey, and 
from hence all the striking beauties of 
this enchanting tract may be enjoyed in 
full display. 
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v A high chain of rode unequal moun* 
tains crosses the head of the plain here 
at right angles, forming three Separate 
vales* widely differing from each other 
in form and character. From the south¬ 
west an, alpine valley descends from a 
cluster of mountains, whose mis-shapen 
heads present a bold barrier against the 
coast of Glamorganshire; towards the 
north-east, a wild vale extends to the 
foot of the hills which bound the coun¬ 
ties of Cardigan and Brecknock, thinly 
interspersed with woods and villages, but 
marked with some peculiar features of 
beauty. The Towey here descends from 
its native mountains, and from a rapid 
rivulet gradually increases to a fine river, 
which passing under the arches of Llan- 
dilo bridge, glides beneath the groves and 
castle of Dinevawr, forming the rich vale 
and plains through which we had as¬ 
cended from Caernmrflien, where Golden- 
grove, Russkind Castle, and Grongar-hill, 
appear as distinguished objects, beauti¬ 
fully interwoven by the frequent mean- 
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Before we left Llandild* we made an 
excursion on the 1 * Swansea road, to visit 
the cataract of Glen-hier in a gentleman’s 
grounds; which, though not very consi¬ 
derable, exhibits a bold sheet of water, 
broken in the middle by a ridge of pro¬ 
jecting rocks, and falling into 'a large 
basin, from whence the little river that 
feeds it, pursues its course with great ra¬ 
pidity through tiie narrow passage to 
which the impending rocks on each side 
confine it. A very difficult road con¬ 
veyed us from thence to the high insu¬ 
lated rock which sustains the ruin of Ca- 
raigcennin Castle, rising perpendicularly 
near 400 feet from the plain on every 
side, except that by which we ascended 
it. This fortress was built in the reign 
of Henry 1. and must have been nearly 
impregnable at that period, from its posi¬ 
tion ; its remains are very inconsiderable, 
but the prospect it commands is sur¬ 
prisingly extensive, comprehending most 
part of the thfiee vales I have described, 
with their surrounding mountains, and 
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through an aperture in them the sea with 
its bold coast near Swansea. In our de¬ 
scent we passed through a large arched 
passage, lighted by small windows after 
the manner of the gallery at Caerphilli, 
and descended by a long flight of steps 
to a subterraneous cave, which was con¬ 
nected with the castle; but, the path be¬ 
ginning to grow slippery and the descent 
steep, we were obliged 5 ^o relinquish our 
design of exploring it further for want 
of light. 

Returning to Llandilo, we passed along 
the upper vale of the Towey, which, 
though far inferior to the rich display of 
the plains we had traversed on its hanks 
from Caermarthen, abounds in some 

beauties of a different nature.-Less 

abundant in wood and less verdant in its 
meadows, cultivation and pasture still ap¬ 
peared sweetly intermixed on each side 
of the winding stream, and the road, 
formed on a considerable terrace, com¬ 
manded every object passing between the 
elevated seat and groves of Taliaris, and 
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the town of Llangaddock-Cressony on the 
other side of the riveV. By an easy ford 
we crossed the Towey just before we 
reached Llanymdovery, a straggling and 
very irregular town, encompassed by 
streams in. almost every direction, where 
we found nothing worthy of observation 
except the small remains ,of its castle on 
a mount. 

Llanymdovery lies near the head of 
the upper vale of Towey, bounded by a 
range of wild hills which divide it from 
Cardiganshire and the Trecastle moun¬ 
tain, which blocks it up on the Breck¬ 
nockshire side. Over this great barrier 
the high road towards England used to 
pass, and all travellers, after attaining its 
summit, and traversing its dreary wild on 
that elevated exposure, were obliged to 
pursue a rocky and uneven descent into 
the vale of the Uske, in Brecknockshire. 
The great improvement which the roads 
of this country have of late experienced 
has removed this inconvenience, and sub¬ 
stituted a winding pass through a beau- 
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tifully wooded^glen, which encircles the 
rpountain. In the Highlands of Scotland 
and the'wilder parti ef Neflfth Wales, I 
have" seen bolder passes j>f this nature, 
attended . with the striking accompani¬ 
ment of high . rocks and impetUMts tor¬ 
rent^ but Ijbave scarcely ev^r found one 
that exceeded this in the .agore placid 
style of mountain # scenery. Here the 
road sometimes crosses, and at others im¬ 
pends over .,the rivulet, Where the hills, 
partly wooded ahd,partly-cultivated, fre¬ 
quently approach closely to each*plher; 
and yet occasionullyTeave sufficient space 
for a pleasing stripe, of verdant meadow, 
and a while cottage here and- there 
charmingly situated on its banks. This 
pass of Cwm-Dwr extends for nine miles 
round the base of the mountain, and 
reaches Trecastle at no greater distance 
than the-original road over the mountain 
from Llany md oVe Brjfv- 

A more miserable village than Trecas¬ 
tle can scarcely be found, encircled by 
wild mountains at the head of the upper 
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vale of the .Uske which soon expanding 
itself after passing the groves of Devenog 
and Luchynfcgyen, restored us to all those 
enchantments $f society we had before 
delighted in, and the fine, scenery:.already 
described'about Penpont and Brecknock. 

Too soon' were we warned <by the 
lapse of time to recommence,, bur pro¬ 
gress, when we *bad our farewell to 
Brecknock, ascending an abrupt hill from 
its priory, and pifrsued a road abounding 
in short and sleep declivities towards 
Builth. f . We now entered a valley of a 
different description -from those of the 
Uske, narrow and winding with impend¬ 
ing hills, yet not unmixed with villages 
and cultivation, w'hich, together with the 
dark ever-green of the yew-tree, were in¬ 
terspersed so as to remind me of some of 
the downish bourns in Hampshire and 
"Wiltshire. Occasional patches of wood 
diversified the scene pleasantly, and these 
increased in magnitude as we approached 
Castle Madoc, the seat of JMr. Powell, 
by whom we were received with great 
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hospitality. This respectable character, 
at a very advanced age, enjoyed much of 
.the vigour of youth, with the happiest 
convivial talents, and exhibited the rare 
appearance of a provincial veteran of fa¬ 
mily and fortune, growing old, after an 
active life, on his native soil. lie is since 
gone to reap the reward of his many 
virtues, leaving a worthy daughter, who 
was his constant companion, to inherit 
his estates, and to join a whole country 
in deploring his loss. 

Still winding along the valley by the 
side of its little rivulet, we at length 
reached those wild hills which had Jong 
formed its boundary, and after crossing 
them, descended abruptly to the great 
vale through which the Wye pursues its 
course, surrounded by those majestic 
mountains, which environ the little plain 
in which. Builth is situated. This small 
market town, divided only by its bridge 
from Radnorshire, is singularly built in 
two parallel streets, forming irregular ter¬ 
races from the deep declivity of th* 
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ground; the principal of these, which is 
nearest the river, is very narrow and ill¬ 
shaped, and the houses, tor the most part, 
are mean and irregular. Builth has been 
long highly extolled for the salubrity of 
its air, t»nd the singu lar beauty of its po¬ 
sition, on the bank of the finestof all the 
rivers of South Wales, encompassed by a 
magnificent outline of romantic scenery. 

Curiosity, and the desire of visiting 

some worthy friends who were fixed for 
*' * 

a while at Llandrindod wells for the be¬ 
nefit of their waters, attracted us to that 
obscure spot in which they are situated, 
which we found it no easy matter to 
reach by a road difficult to be traced, and 
still more arduous to be travelled. About 
seven miles from Builth, in the midst of 
a wild common, at length we saw a few 
scattered houses near these celebrated 
springs, which seem justly to .have ac¬ 
quired a high reputation in the country, 
combining, like those of llarrowgate, 
various degrees of salt and sulphur, with 
perhaps some local additions. The large 
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building which was formed for the recep¬ 
tion of company, having been converted 
into a private residence, we found a very 
contracted public-house'the only place of 
accommodation, and wfere surprised it 
could contain so many inhabitants as 
then occupied it. . Jt has since, I under¬ 
stand, been enlarged ; but eyen when we 
saw it, our friends assured us that ttyey 
were well contented with their position. 
From the cursory view I took of Lland¬ 
rindod Wells, I*was sufficiently con¬ 
vinced that nothing but the advfentitious 
circumstances of good roads and superior 
accommodations was wanting to place 
this obscure cluster of cottages an a jtar 
with our most crowded public places, 
most of whom it far eclipses in its posi¬ 
tion on a fine open common surrounded 
by bold hills,' and peculiarly distinguish¬ 
able for the goodness of its air. In our 
return toLuiith we deviated a little from 
the road before wo reached the town, 
to visit the new-built house of Mr. Tho¬ 
mas, wht> received us w ith great polite- 
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ness, and exhibited a wonderful display 
of the plain of Builth and its surrounding 
hills from his windows. The house was 
then unfinished, but its commanding po¬ 
sition w&s extremely striking : the ad¬ 
vantage of a good access 1 was wanting; 
but this I understand, has in part been 
since obtained. 

The road we pursued from Builth left 
the vale through which the Wye de¬ 
scends on the right, and followed another 
by the side of a rivulet for a considerable 
length, till it met a narrower valley 
which led to the wells of Lktnwrtyd, 
which are similar in quality to those of 
Llandrindod; and, though not equal in 
point of situation, are alike difficult of 
access, and deficient in proper accommo¬ 
dation. Just at the junction of this val¬ 
ley we found the little inn of Tavern-y- 
prydd, and soon afterwards climbing a 
high mountain, traversed a wild plain on 
its summit, from which an easy descent 
brought us to the stately, but deserted, 
mansion of Glanbran, in a well-wooded 
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park, and from thence back to Llanym- 
dovery, in the upper vale of Towey. 

• From Llanymdovery we turned our 
course towards Cardiganshire, and cross¬ 
ed the Towey by a bridge of one arch, 
which is said to be executed by the same 
workman who constructed the Pont-i- 
prydd in Glamorganshire. We now began 
to ascend the hills, and a new road cut on 
a shelf beneath their summit, conducted 
us for several miles without great diffi¬ 
culty, except where a lew steep, but 
short ascents, interrupted our progress. 
Near the poor little village of Pynsant 
we descended to the banks of a rivulet 
called the Cothee, which we found some 
difficulty in crossing three tiyes by a 
very rugged track, the bridg'es in the 
direct road not being yet finished. A 
marshy common succeeded, and the road, 
which seemed yet in its infancy, became 
rough and difficult, till a very laborious 
ascent brought us to the summit of one 
of the great hills which bound this dis¬ 
trict. Prom thence we first gained a 
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view of the vale through which the Tivy 
runs, intersecting a broad plain with its- 
manifold windings, and crossed in the 
centre by a narrow bridge of one arch, 
just below the town of Llanbeder. In 
front, the high moorish hills of ^Cardi- 
gansliire ran parallel with the vale which 
extended on the right to Tregaron, and 
the borders of Radnorshire. Cultivation 
rose higher up their sides than the drea¬ 
riness of the country would seem to ad¬ 
mit, and woods, though thinly scattered, 
were not wanting to diversity the pros¬ 
pect; which partook in an uncommon 
degree of the wildness of a mountainous 
district, and the enclosures of a populous 
and inhabited country.-The river Ti¬ 

vy, here but a narrow stream, admitted 
us into Cardiganshire by a steep and 
inconvenient bridge; about half a mile 
above which the little beggarly town of 
Llanbeder made but au inconsiderable 
figure. Close to it, a large old seat of 
Sir Herbert Lloyd, exhibited a striking 
appearance, with its four great towers 
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crowned with dojipes, in the midst 6f a 
•well planted enclosure; but it appeared 
to have been long tnejjle^ted, and now 
scarcely inhabited. 

. A pery arduous ride or twenty nines, 
with-iSfperpetUai.Recession of steep hills, 
conducted us through a country abound¬ 
ing in inequalities, not unlike those of 
the northern parts of Devonshire, to 
Newcastle, where the Tivy began to as- 
sura^a more -considerable appearance. 
From^beoce, after'crossing several more 
similar ..eipinences, we approached the 
little cony£y town of .Cardigan, pleasantly 
situated near the s^feutfc of the rl#i>and 
protected from the sea by a long project¬ 
ing hill which made it appear land-lock¬ 
ed. This place is tolerably built, and 
bears a neat aspect, notwithstanding the 
declivity of its streets; a handsome old 
bridge Connects it with the opposite bank 
of the'Tivy, and considerable vessels can 
approach its quay. Cardigan * was origi- 

* This town was once possessed by tin: famous 
Robert Fifz-Steplien, who first attempted the con¬ 
quest of Ireland. 
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nally called Aberdyffy, from being conti¬ 
guous to the point where the Tivy falls 
into the sea; its castle, of which there are’ 
considerable remains, was built by Gilbert 
de Clare in the reign of Henry II., and 
destroyed by Rees-ap-Griffith3, Pypce of 
South Wales. 

The tide unfortunately would not serve 
for the expedition we meditated by water 
to Kilgarren Castle, and we were obliged 
to approach its venerable remains by a 
rough road over a neck of land, which 
displayed none of the beauties of the 
Tivy. The town of Kilgarren, consist¬ 
ing of one irregular and ill-built street, 
is placed at the extremity of a remote 
corner of Pembrokeshire, about three 
miles from Cardigan, where its castle 
projects proudly over the river, as it 
winds beautifully between steep banks 
thickly fringed with wood, anti inter¬ 
spersed with rocks. The opposite seat 
and groves of Coidmore add much to the 
prospect, and the two .remaining round 
towers of Kilgarren Castle, with its ivied 


i 
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walls, present a noble and interesting ob¬ 
ject, when viewed from thence. This 
‘castle was built by William Marshall 
Earl of Pembroke, in 1222 ; a few miles 
above it on the Tivy, is a very consider¬ 
able cataract, attended with much roman¬ 
tic swfnery, and forming a salmon leap. 

Taking the Aberystwith road from 
Cardigan, the sea soon became visible on 
the left, and after traversing a few wild 
hills, we obtained a distant view of the 
opposite horn of the great Bay of Cardi¬ 
gan, formed by the extreme point of 
Caernarvonshire terminating in the Isle 
of Bardsea. Across the vast expanse of 
water, several of the vast hills near Pwl- 
vvhelli, among which the rock of Por- 
thyndyllyn head was most conspicuous, 
formed a grand boundary; while at the 
bottom of the bay, Cader Idris, with many 
of the mountains of Merionethshire, 
elevated their mightier summits, and 
welcomed our approach to the majestic 
scenery of North Wales. These stliking 
objects, varying alternately with our 
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course, amused us for many miles; and 
indeed we had nothing else to observe, 
for the country immediately surrounding 
us was as dreary and uninteresting as the 
extreme points of the peninsulas of Corn¬ 
wall and Anglesea. Our road too, after 
a few miles, degenerated into a bugged 
and uneven track, not unattended with 
intricacy; and our vicinity to the coast 
was the only proof we could obtain of 
our not having deviated, there being but 
few inhabitants. Near the village of 
Llanarth, some few wooded banks inter¬ 
vened, and the prospect from the high 
hill by which we descended to Abereiron 
happily contrasted the general dreariness 
of the country, where the Eiron, de¬ 
scending through a narrow vale between 
steep impending hills, some of which are 
clothed with wood and intermixed with 
villages and pastures, tears its way over 
a pebbly bottom, and falls into the sea a 
little below a picturesque bridge by which 
we crossed it. This stripe of romantic 
scenery in so bare a country, a little re- 
i 2 
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minded me of the favourite spot of Ivy- 
bridge in Devonshire, where a similar 
stream passes through a bridge not unlike 
that of A bereiron, with a neat inn situ¬ 
ated in the same manner at the foot of it. 

The sea views, comprehending the 
Caernarvonshire hills on the opposite side 
of the bay, eontinued very fine as we 
advanced towards Abery stwith, and most 
agreeably beguiled the labours of the road, 
which winding over the rocky bases of 
incessant hills, forbad any expeditious ad¬ 
vance. In a narrow vale we crossed the 
Ystwith by a bridge profusely decorated 
with ivy, and ascending a steep rock from 
its banks, soon came in sight of the 
greater vale of the Rhydol, and the town 
ofaAherystwith, situated on a bold emi¬ 
nence overhanging the sea close to its 
mouth. This town, forming a fine ob¬ 
ject as yiewed from a sufficient distance, 
rather disappointed me when we reached 
it, the streets being steep and ill paved, 
"bile the house's, builjt of the black slate- 
■•'tone of the country, gave the whole a 
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gloomy and rather ditty appearance. It 
has long been a favourite resort for sea¬ 
bathing to the inhabitants of the neigh¬ 
bouring counties, and we found it full of 
company, who must have been contented 
with very moderate accommodation. The 
beach is sufficiently convenient, and a 
public walk, traced with some taste and 
ingenuity among the fragments of its 
castle, which was built by Gilbert de 
Strongbow in the reign of Henry I„ com¬ 
mands the whole cbast, with the conti¬ 
guous mouths of the Ystwith and the 
Rhydol, on one side, and a beautiful view 
of the vale*which descends with the latter 
river, on the other. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Wild romantic beauties of the Vale of 
Rhydol.—Distant view ofPlinlimmoti, 
—The Devil’s Bridge.—Falls of the 
Monach.—Great pass of the Moun¬ 
tains towards the Vale of Ystwith .— 
Singular creation of Havod. — Cwm- 
Ystwith. — Striking View from the 
Cwm-tythen Hills over the plain form¬ 
ed by the Wye .— Rliyadergotey, and 
the View from the mountain above it. 
— Penybonl.—K nigh ton.—^Brampton 
Bryan .— LcntuardineBridge. — Pres¬ 
teigne. — Kington. — Old and Netv 
Radnor.—Radnor Forest and its Wa¬ 
terfall.—Bad slate of the roads in 
that part of the country.—Fine ride 
on the'banks of the Rye from Built h 
to the Hay , by Llangoed Castle, and 
the beautiful spot of Frwood. — Clyro. 

■— High character of its Rector , the 
Archdeacon of Brecknock.—Striking 
T iews from the One-tree-hill in Clyro 
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Forest , towards Wales and England. 
—Entrance into the rich plain of Here¬ 
fordshire. — Hereford .— Ledbury .— ' 
Immense display from the Malvern 
Hills.—Malvern Wells.—Great Mal¬ 
vern and its Abbey.—Grandeur and 
opulence of 1 Forces ter. 

Through the Vale of Rhydol we 
were destined to pursue our course, being 
now arrived at the boundary of North 
Wales, and bidding our farewell to the 
coast, we took an eastward direction. The 
road conveyed us for many miles over a 
ridge of wild hills, forming the southern 
barrier of that romantic district, and com¬ 
manding all its hcautie^ in great perfec¬ 
tion. Elevated almost into the clouds, we 
looked down on the coast, where Aberysl- 
with seemed, like Venice, rising out of the 
sea, and the decayed town and church of 
Llanbadern Vawr, formerly a Roman sta¬ 
tion and the of a British Bishop, oc¬ 
cupied an eminence somewhat higher in 
the valley. Beneath us a few scattered 
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cottages, and some houses of a higher 
order, rose on each side under neat plan¬ 
tations and tufted groves, while the rapid 
Rhydol intersected a range of the greenest 
meadows with its manifold windings.—-— 
At length the vale contracted itself as it 

O 

grew wilder, the river became engulphed 
within deep banks fringed with wood, 
the habitations of men and all traces of 
cultivation vanishing, while every thing 
around us assumed the most savage ap¬ 
pearance that nature can impress on her 
rudest Regions. The high mountains of 
Cwm-ystwith, bounding Radnorshire, rose 
in a number of equal points before us, 
while on our left, towards the county of 
Montgomery aigl the confines of North 
Wales, the mighty Plinlimmon, the lord 
of this extensive desert, swelled into a 
pile of mountains from its extended base, 
and crowned the whole with one lofty 
summit, spreading widely like a dome 
above the rest. 

At length we began to descend, and 
taking the Llanidloes road, soon reached 
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the hollow formed by the Rhydol near 
that singular edifice which bears the 

name of the Devil’s Bridge.-However 

celebrated the original structure might 
he, from*the magic powers with which 
its fabulous builder has been graced, it 
seems to have been superseded bv some 
happier architect, as the modern bridge 
exhibits a finer curve, and avoids a very 
steep descent on each side, by which the 
older was approached.. Both the arches 
remain, and it is not one of the least sin¬ 
gular circumstances attending this spot, 
that two bridges over the same chasm 
are to be seen in the same point of view, 
one being built perpendicularly over the 
other. Each of these tfrches spring from 
rock to rock over a deep abyss, under 
which the dark stream of the Monach is 
with difficulty distinguished, working its 
way through the hollow with great im¬ 
petuosity. Immediately below the bridge 
it issues again into light, and precipitates 
itself with wonderful force in a succes¬ 
sion of falls almost perpendicular for near 
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200 feet through*a thick wood, from 
some of the lower parts of which this 
grand cataract is to be viewed with con¬ 
siderable advantage. Immediately below 
the fall, thellhydol receives the Monach, 
beinp- there itself little other than a tor- 
rent forcing its passage between deep 
banks fringed with wood, from its native 
caverns in the base of Plinlimmon. 

Leaving here the course of the Rhy- 
dol, we soon regained the ridge we had 
quitted, and proceeding on the Cwm- 
ystwith road, rose by a succession of 
stages impending over frightful precipices 
through the hollows of the mountains 
almost to the : r summit, from whence ail 
the wild hills encompassing the vale we 
had quitted, appeared tar below us 
bounded by the sea, which seemed like a 
curtain let down before them. This vast 
ridge separates the parallel vallies of the 
Rbydol and the Vstwith, to the latter of 
which we descended through the rising 
plantations of Ilavod, with which its 
owner, Mr.Jobncs, has decorated an im- 
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mense tract of country. The surprise is 
scarcely to be described with which his 
highly ornamented territory burst upon 
our view, teeming with every elegance 
of art and hature, and rising, like another 
paradise, in the midst of a profound desert. 
The steep banks of the Vstvvith are here 
fringed with the finest wood, and the 
house, a superb structure imitating the 
Gotnic, occupies an elevated spot com¬ 
manding the whole of the vale, with the 

river winding finely below.-A well- 

formed lawn extends far beneath the 
house, beyond which the woods rise in 
great beauty, and through them a num¬ 
ber of walks are formed with considerable 
taste, being conducted by the side of 
such cataracts as abound in this hilly re¬ 
gion, improved by every addition of art. 

-After all, this place, though so far 

perfected, may yet be considered as in its 
infancy, when we contemplate the va¬ 
rious plans perpetually forming and car¬ 
rying into execution by the active genius 
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of its proprietor, who finds employment 
for a whole country in the extent of his 
works. For this he has ample scope in 
the number of roads he is now conduct¬ 
ing through his territory, and the various 
additional buildings with which he is 
obliged to encompass his house, as every 
trade necessary to the existence, and even 
to many of the luxuries of life, must be 
exercised within his own walls, there 
being no towns, and very scanty villages, 
in this district, within the distance of fif¬ 
teen miles.-Thus, notwithstanding 

the many natural and artificial beauties 
of Ilavod, a stranger, while he commends 
the taste with which it is embellished, 
cannot but admire the singularity of this 
undertaking, in the wilds of an uninha¬ 
bited desert, far from any practicable 
neighbourhood, and at a distance from 
th common resorts of mankind. 

Ascending a little again through the 
woods ol ilavod, we soon regained the 
road, and reached the miserable village of 
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Cwm-ystwith, almost buried beneath the 
high hills which divide, this part of the 
countryfrom Radnorshire. 

We soon enterted that county, and 
after coasting the river Eilon for several 
miles on a deplorable road abounding in 
precipices, we attained the summit of 
the Cwm-tythen hills, commanding an 
Uninterrupted view over the dreary ex¬ 
panse we had passed, which exhibited 
extreme wildness without majesty, the 
mountains in this country abounding in 
a variety of grassy summits not unlike a 
species of coarse dow ns, but far inferior 
both in height and shapes to those of 
Cardiganshire. Still, however, the banks 
of the Eilon, with its attendant rallies, 
have their peculiar lines of' beauty, and 
the striking example of Mr. Johnes, has 
induced Mr. Grove to build a house, and 
form an ornamented territory, with con¬ 
siderable taste, in one of these deserts, 
which he prefers to his fine seat in Wilt¬ 
shire 

Except this place, the whole country 
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appeared bare and uncultivated; nor do I 
ever remember a "more dreary solitude 
than that which prevailed on the Cwm- 
tythen hills, where not a single tree va¬ 
ried the scene, 'and no human habitation 
was distinguishable. Over their gloomy 
hollows we proceeded in mournful si¬ 
lence, till reaching their extreme point, 
a glorious view burst upon us in front, 
where the Wye, emerging from a deep 
and narrow channel fringed with wood, 
issued forth into* the spacious plain in 
which Rhyadergowy is situated, and then 
pursued its course through a fine vale be¬ 
neath immense hills to Builth, beyond 
which some of the Brecknockshire moun¬ 
tains dosed the prospect at a great dis¬ 
tance.—— r I he road now became scarcely 
passable, as a dangerous and rocky descent 
kept us in perpetual alarm for several 
miles till we crossed the roaring torrent 
ot the Wye, by a fine single arch thrown 
from rock to rock, and entered the little 
town of Rhyadergowy. 

An air of greater neatness than might 
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be expected prevails in this remote place, 
which is regularly laid out in four streets, 
with a market-house in the centre, after 
the manner of the towns in North Wales, 
The inn, though small and rustic, is suf¬ 
ficiently commodious, and the obliging 
attentions of its landlord, with the sim¬ 
plicity of his manners, cannot fail to re¬ 
commend it to a stranger; the buildings 
of the town also, though mean, are not 
ruinous, and throughout the whole, the 
poverty of a wild district, very difficult of 
access, is relieved by an appearance of 
comfort and cleanliness. 

The mountains surrounding the plain 
in which this town is placed, almost rival 
those of North Wales in majesty, and 
from one of the highest of them, which 
J. ascended with much difficulty, I en¬ 
joyed a prospect which Cannot easily be 
surpassed either for its beauty-or gran¬ 
deur. 

An amphitheatre of mighty hills sur¬ 
rounded the plain in which Rhyadergowy, 
with its two churches, formed the prin- 
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cipal feature; several vast chassis inter¬ 
sected this barrier, through one of which 
the Wye rolled its rapid stream, passing 
under a noble arch springing from cliff 
to cliff close beneath the town, and soon 
afterwards received the accession of the 
Eilon issuing from another cleft in the 

chain of mountains.-Immediately 

after this the river engulphed itself be¬ 
tween two impending rocks, pursuing a 
narrow' channel foe, several miles; soon 
after which it emerged in sight into the 
spacious and highly cultivated vale in 

which Builth is situated.-Towards 

the north dark and craggy mountains 
obstructed the view, finely contrasted 
with the grassy hills of the forest of Rad¬ 
nor, which exalted themselves in the east 
at a considerable distance, beyond a plea¬ 
sant valley interspersed with pastures, 
villages, and corn-fields, and distinguished 
by several waving eminences tufted with 
wood.——Through this valley we pur¬ 
sued our course from Rbyadergowy to 
Penybont, leaving the wells of Llandrin- 
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ddd, a few Allies on the right, approach¬ 
able on this side by a road even less prac¬ 
ticable than that from Builth.—At the 
little obscure hamlet of Penybont, we 
crossed the Itbon, and foiving the smooth 
and pointed summits of'Radnor Forest on 
the right, pursued a rugged tract over a 
wild'range of downish hills to aj;deep 
vale, from the head of which Knighton, 
descending in several steep streets, pre¬ 
sents a picturesque object to the adjacent 
country. This romantic valley, sur¬ 
rounded by high hills, and well clothed 
with wood, is formed by the winding 
course of the river Terne, near the banks 
of which the road is in great measure 
carried.—Great and memorable are the 
remnants of antiquity to be found in this 
district, the camp of Caraetacus being yet 
in high preservation on the hills towards 
Clunn*, and that of Ca\sar easily to be 
traced on an eminence impending over 

i' 

** 

* From this place Caraetacus removed the war 
into the territory of (he Ordovices, inhabitants of 
North Wales. 


K 
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the valley ; Offifs Dyke also passes by 
Knighton, extending from the mouth of 
the Dee in aslant direction across the 
kingdom to Weymouth. 

In this valley, the rich groves of Bramp¬ 
ton Bryan, an old seal of the Oxford 
ihmily, used to adorn the steep sides of 
its extensive park; but these have lately 
been despoiled of their grandeur by the 
ruthless axe, leaving a naked territory to 
bewail the loss oT its chief ornament. 
At the pleasant village and bridge of 
Lentwardine we left the Ludlow road, 
and crossing several hills on the right of 
the valley of the Teme, soon came to 
Presteigne, the modern capital of Rad¬ 
norshire. This place exhibits strong 
traces of an original extent and grandeur, 
far superior to its present appearance ; its 
few remaining streets are neat and well- 
formed, and a pleasant public walk is 
traced round the eminence which was 
the site of its castle, from whence the 
little vale enclosing Presteigne, and wa¬ 
tered by the Lug, appears to great advan- 
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tage, with an ancient Gothic mansion 
rising from a rock in its centre. 

The first considerable ascent from Pres¬ 
teigne brought us into the rich plain of 
Herefordshire, and passing under Lord 
Oxford’s extensive park and sheep-walks 
at Eywood, we came to Kington, a con* 
siderable market-town at the edge of the 
county, observable only for the pleasing 
view from its church-yard. Here we 
turned again into Radnorshire, pursuing 
a romantic descent beneath the lofty rock 
of Stanner, till the high church of Old 
Radnor appeared on a summit above a 
small plain, which we crossed between 
two handsome seats belonging to two fa¬ 
milies bearing the name of Lewis, to 
arrive at the county town of New Rad¬ 
nor. Old Radnor, though formerly a 
Roman station, has little to boast of ex¬ 
cept its church, scarcely equalling the 
dignity of a village, though I believe it 
shares in the privileges of a borough with 
New Radnor, which is very little its su¬ 
perior. A more beggarly place indeed 
k 2 
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than the latter can hardly be imagined j 
consisting of a few miserable cottages 
which form an irregular street, with a 
building like a barn for its county-hall, 
and almost buried within that verdant 
chain of bills which, rising in a variety 
•f high points, covered with grass to the 
top, enclose the district bearing the name 
of Radnor Forest. Winding for a long 
time within their hollows, we visited the 
cataract, which, from its precipitous de¬ 
scent, has obtained the name of “ Water 
breaks its neck.” Our expectations were 
perhaps raised too high from the fame 
this waterfall had acquired ; but when we 
saw it, neither the body of water nor its 
position appeared very remarkable. At 
length we emerged from this confined 
pass, and leaving the direct track to Rhy- 
adergowy on the right, entered a wild 
plain not unmixed with fine features, but 
almost impervious to a carriage. 

The public ways of Radnorshire may 
indeed he justly censured, and their turn¬ 
pike roads may rank among the worst in 
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the kingdom; for, notwithstanding the 
frequency of their tolls, and the abun¬ 
dance of good materials in the country, 
they are generally suliered to languish in 
a shameful state of neglect, for want of a 
little public spirit. The track which we 
pursued now, sinking from a bad turnpikd 
road into a rugged cart-way, led us with 
some hazard and considerable inconveni¬ 
ence to the banks of the Wye, which we 
crossed to re-enter the town of Builth in 
Brecknockshire. 

Having taken a farewell view of the 
charming vicinage of this place from its 
bridge, and the mount of its castle, we 
proceeded on the banks of the Wye down 
one of the most beautiful vallies in the 
kingdom, to the llay. That noble river, 
rolling with majestic rapidity, and some¬ 
times precipitating itself over great ledges 
of rock, formed the course of the valley 
with inexpressible grandeur, frequently 
disporting itself in broad curves, and 
sweeping all the level. The road, formed 
principally on a high bank, disclosed all 
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the beauties of thfs enchanting* district, 
jvhere the bold rocks of Abereddo, with 
the grassy and wooded hills of Radnor¬ 
shire, contrasted the wilder eminences of 
Brecknockshire, which terminated proud-: 
ly in the broad expanse, deep furrows, 
and abrupt points, of the Black-mountain, 
bounding the horizon at a considerable 
distance. 

In the centre of this charming territory 
the rich groves and extensive domain of 
Llangoed Castle appeared to languish in 
undeserved neglect, and deplore the fate, 
which, after a long and ruinous desertion, 
has consigned them to a stranger. Not 
far from hence we reached the little 
public-house and hamlet of Envood, in 
one of the most delightful spots that can 
be formed by nature, wherea rapid stream 
rushes from the mountains beneath a high 
wooded hill, and falls precipitously into 
the B ye, w hich there forms one of its 
boldest curves round the Radnorshire 
bank, sweetly chequered with villages 
and hanging woods. Here we found 
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a wonder&illy neat hoqse, plenty of rustic 
fare, and a cheerful old landlady, who 
might justly be styled, 

“ The gag historian of the smiling plain.” 

We now approached nearer to the 
Black-mountain, which towering over 
the intervening hills that formed its base, 
appeared the sole monarch of the coun¬ 
try, till a valley opening abruptly on the 
right, disclosed the superior heights and 
pointed summits of the Van of Breck¬ 
nock. The Wye, there arrested in its 
course by these mighty barriers, turned 
abruptly to the left; when entering a 
richer and more expanded vale, it de¬ 
scended in a clear, but still impetuous 
stream, into the great plain of Hereford¬ 
shire, all whose riches then disclosed 

themselves to sight.-We continued 

on its banks, leaving Maesleugh, the fine 
situation of Mr. Wilkins, on the opposite 
hill of Radnorshire, and soon joining the 
Brecknock turnpike-road, proceeded by 
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the ruins of the kite elegant bridge of 
Glasbury to the Hay, a small market town 
at the extremity of Brecknockshire. 

The Hay has little to boast of in its in¬ 
terior, except the remains of dts ancient 
castle, which is now converted into a 
modern house belonging to the Welling¬ 
ton family, but the view from its church¬ 
yard is striking. It has suffered a great 
loss in its large stone bridge, which (to¬ 
gether with those of Glasbury and W hit- 
ney) was carried away by the resistless 
torrent of the Wye in the winter of 1794. 
Awkward ferries, bad fords, and tempo¬ 
rary wooden bridges, have since formed 
the only communication between this part 
of the country and the numerous villages 
on the opposite bank of Radnorshire, to 
one of which we directed our course, for 
the purpose of visiting my most valuable 
friend the Rev. M r. Edwards, the arch¬ 
deacon of Brecknock, and rector ofClyro, 
where he resides. 

This distinguished character, possess¬ 
ing all the elegance of literary acquisition, 
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and all the urbanity of, polished life, forms 
the rare union of those captivating quali¬ 
ties with the higher virtues of strict inte¬ 
grity, and active goodness devoted "to the 
service of his God and his country. His 
decorous and attentive performance of his 
professional duties can only be equalled 
by the judgment and incorruptible fide¬ 
lity with which he dispenses justice as a 
magistrate, and those eminently convi¬ 
vial talents with which he sweetens the 
hours of relaxation, adapting his conver¬ 
sation with wonderful success to all ranks 
of people which fall within his enlarged 
or contracted circle. 

This imperfect, but just tribute of 
praise, will, 1 hope, be excused from one 
who has often profited by his experience, 
been benefited by his friendship, and tried 
the real value of his society both in this 

and in foreign countries.-Neither can 

his lady be exempted from her due share of 
commendation, who, though a foreigner 
by birth, has imported the lively sense, 
without the vanity or follies, of her coun- 
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try; and who truly participates with her 
worthy husband in dispensing the bless¬ 
ings of society, and in all the energy of 

doing good.--Thus this excellent pair 

live, respected by a rustic neighbourhood, 
who, equally with their more polished 
visitors, enliven the social board of Clyro, 
where, often admitted as a guest, I have 
experienced the highest enjoyment of a 
hospitable welcome. 

The village of Clyro, undistinguished 
in itself, is buried beneath the Radnor¬ 
shire range of hills, nor does the parson¬ 
age house, a low and indifferent struc¬ 
ture, partake of a more advantageous si¬ 
tuation ; but a small temple in its upper 
garden commands most of the transcen¬ 
dent beauties of the Vale of the Wye, in 
a happy, but not very elevated position. 
These appear in a much greater display 
from an 'adjacent hill in what is called 
the Forest of Clyro, where the point of 
prospect is marked by a single tree. To¬ 
wards Wales the mountains range them¬ 
selves in a grand amphitheatre, with con- 
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siderable .intervals formed by the gaps 
through which their several vallies de¬ 
scend ; the most conspicuous among these 
are the bold projections and indented 
sides of the Black-mountain, the hill of 
Talgarth, and the Van, which, like a 
second Vesuvius, exal's its two volcanic 
summits, rising from its broad base with 
inconceivable grandeur. From this moun¬ 
tainous outline many insulated hills start 
forth into the plain, clothed with wood, 
and marked by villages or white build¬ 
ings ; most of these form little vallies of 
their own, whose tributary streams in¬ 
crease the waters of the Wye, proudly 
winding in various folds between its ver¬ 
dant and enamelled meads.-Towards 

England, a far different scene expands 
itself in the vast plain of Herefordshire, 
covered with orchards, and abounding 
in pastures and fertility, through which 
the Wye flows in placid beauty, and gain¬ 
ing in depth what it loses in rapidity, 
still preserves the original bold character 
it derives from its native mountain.- 
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All the riches of Ceres and Pomona are 
here exposed to view, amidst woods, mea-. 
dows, towns, and villages; fine hills 
crowned with plantations, start up in 
every part of this happy plain, and on 
one of these, the tower of Clifford church 
presents a distinguished object above the 
picturesque remains of its castle. -— — 
Neither is the distant boundary unequal 
to the expanse it comprehends; the Clay 
hills in Shropshire, and those of Malvern 
in Worcestershire, closing the whole with 
their bold outline ; while those of Gar- 
nons, Foxley, and Dinmoor, terminating 
in the two conic hills called Robinhood’s 
Butts, in the plain of Leominster, form 
the intermediate division. On the right, 
jftst in front of the golden vale, Mawbech- 
hill projects into the plain with strik¬ 
ing grandeur, crossed by the park-like 
groves of the More-wood, which descend-, 
ing from a nearer eminence, seem to close 
in with the J Hack-mountain, and over¬ 
hang the town and castle of the Hay, be-, 
hind small intermediate vallies. 
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In the*Cheerful society of our friends 
at Clyro, and in the midst of such fine 
natural scenery, our limited'time appear¬ 
ed to fly with a double portion of ra¬ 
pidity, and we unwillingly resumed our 
course of travel, returning to the Hay ; 
close to which town w'e crossed the little 
brook which divides Brecknockshire fronj^ 
England. We now passed through' a 
rich part of Herefordshire, abounding in 
hill and dale, and finely marked by the 
windings of the Wye, which we crossed 
by a plain bridge at Bredwardine, close 
beneath the Mawbech-hill, and adjoining 
to Moceas Court, the seat of Sir George 
Cornewall. The next ascent brought 
us Mr. Cotterell’s bold situation and or¬ 
namented grounds at Garnons; soon after 
which we entered the great level in 
which the ancient city of Hereford is si¬ 
tuated on the banks of the Wye, sur¬ 
rounded with riel) pastures and innumera¬ 
ble orchards. 

This place has experienced great im¬ 
provement in the course of the last ten 
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years, and though.it cannot boast of the 
trade of Glocester, or the courtly polish 
of Worcester, it excels many of our dis* 
tant cities in the width and neatness of 
its streets. The cathedral has lately un¬ 
dergone a considerable repair, in conse¬ 
quence of the fall of its rich western 
^>wer, and I have scarcely ever seen the 
modern unite so well with the ancient in 

a Gothic building.-Nearly adjoining 

to the Close is the pleasant public walk 
of the Castle-green, which, together with 
the bishop’s garden, commands the rich 
country, orchards, andhills, towards Ross, 
and the Wye with its old bridge. 

Pursuing the Worcester road from 
Hereford through a pleasant country, we 
passed a fine seat of Mr. Foley at Stoke 
Edith; and as we approached the high 
spire of Ledbury, appearing to rise out of 
a tufted'grove, we began to emerge from 
the flat we had so long traversed. A va¬ 
riety of rich scenery amidst woods, or¬ 
chards, and steep hanging grounds, at¬ 
tended our long ascent to the summit of 
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the Malvern Hills, which undulating in a 
long waving ridge, and rising in high 
grassy points, formed a striking boundary 
to two very different countries. 

Here the rich tract of Herefordshire 
appeared in full display, backed by the 
Radnorshire hills and the mountains of 
Brecknockshire; while on the opposite- 
side the almost boundless plain of Eves¬ 
ham lost itself in the distant eminences 
of Warwickshire and the Cotteswold Hills, 
which with their winding outline com¬ 
prehended all the Vale of Glocestershire. 

-The proud cities of Glocester and 

Worcester, with their lofty cathedrals, 
and numerous spires, stood forward in 
the plain; the Severn might here and 
there be faintly traced in the expanse 
below, chequered with countless villages, 
and the two towns of U pton, and Tewkes¬ 
bury with its abbey, appeared in front of 
the great projecting hill of Bredon. 

A gradual descent brought us to a fine 
hanging level, yet far above the plain, 
and commanding all its objects, on which 
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are excellent grave|~road conducted- us to 
the'Wells ofMalvern, situated oca shelf 
about halfway up the eastern side of the 
hill. Here we found a large pablic-house; 
after the manner of those of Matlock, 
Buxton, and Harrowgate, and a great 
crowd of company, whom the beaUty of 
-the prospect,^ the purity of the air, and 
the celebrity of the watdr, had attracted 
to thispleaMnt spot.-^-The,neighbour¬ 
ing villages of Great and Little Malvern 
stand at each extremity of this charming 
terrace, the former of which 1- abounds in 
inns and lodging houses for such of the 
company as do not reside nt the Wells. 
Here also is a fine "old church,' in form 
almost a cathedral, and an ancient gate¬ 
way, both of which originally belonged 
Jo the Abbey of Malvern, of which they 
form nearly the sale remains. 

From Great Malvern the descent yas 
rapid into the plain, where, at the distance 
ret about eight miles, we reached the hew 
grand approach to Worcester, crossing 
the Severn by a magnificent stone bridge 
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--This*flourishing city, though inferior 

to Glocester in its trade, is greatly above 
it in the regularity of its buildings, and 
the beauty of its situation on a bank slop¬ 
ing to the Severn, which washes its walls 
with a stream less clear and rapid, but 
broader than the Wye. The High street 
extends nearly along the whole ridge, and 
ending in the Foregate street towards 
the north, presents an appearance of opu¬ 
lence in its shops and handsome houses, 
rarely to be seen at a distance from the 
capital. Hence has Worcester been long 
distinguished as the most polished city in 
this part of England, and many consider¬ 
able families from the neighbouring coun¬ 
ties, and from Wales, have made it their 
winter residence. Neither is its trade 
unworthy of mention, the Severn being 
navigable from Shrewsbury, and aided by 
numerous canals conveying all the traffic 
of Colebrooke-dale, Birmingham, and its 
vicinage; within its walls also is esta¬ 
blished a justly celebrated china manu¬ 
factory.-The remains of its castle, 
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except a high moqnt, are not large; hut 
the noble structure of its cathedral exalts 
'itself far above the numerous churches of 
this city. Less exquisite in .its orna¬ 
ments than that of Glocester, its great 
characteristic excellence consists in its 
height, space, and the lightness of its ar¬ 
chitecture, to which the lofty pinnacles 
rising from every termination of the 
building, as well as from the tower, con¬ 
tribute not a little; neither should the 
peculiar neatness which prevails within, 
be diregarded. 

Worcester, like Glocester, was a great 
Roman station, and may equally be called 
a frontier city of England towards South 
Wales; here therefore the Tour of that 
part of the Principality should naturally 
terminate; and from hence, through some 
of the intermediate English counties, I 
mean to commence my description of, 
North Wales. 
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CHAP. I. 

Commencement of the Tour of North 
Wales , from Worcester. — Crome .— 
Tewkesbury.—Fine Views from Tod - 
dington Park and Bredon Hill .— 
Evesham. — A Icester.—Stratford on 
Avon. — Warzvick, and its Castle .— 
Guys Cliff.—Kenelworth Castle .— 
Coventry. — Meriden. — Packington 
Hall and Church. — Birmingham .— 
Hailes-Owen.—The Leasowes. — Hag- 
ley. — Envill. — Bridgnorth.—Striking 
Scenery of Apley Terrace. — Cole- 
brooke-dale, and the Iron-bridge .— 
Buildwas Abbey.—Singular form of 
and great prospect from the Wre - 
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Jciii Hill. — Grand, approach to Shrews¬ 
bury. 

TIIE sweep of country betwcenWor- 
cester and the two great avenues to North 
Wales through Shrewsbury and Chester, 
comprehends a most interesting part of 
England, abounding in flourishing manu¬ 
factures, line seats, and striking points of 
view. To pursue that line of connection, 
therefore, does not seem foreign to the 
design of these travels ; nor does the ap- 
pioach to the mountainous display of 
North Wales lose its elfect, after the con¬ 
trast exhibited by the rich plains and or¬ 
namented seats of Warwickshire, Staf¬ 
fordshire, and Shropshire. 

Deep in the Vale of Evesham, and 
nearly opposite to Malvern, we found 
Crome, the elegant seat of the Earl of 
Coventry.—Nature has contributed lit¬ 
tle to its beauties, but the powers of art, 
and the transcendent skill of Brown, have 
been blessed with uncommon success. 
Wood, water, and ornamented buildings, 
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are here 'dispersed with great taste and 
profusion, and even a semblance of hill 
and dale is produced, by labour and ju¬ 
dicious design, out of an almost undis¬ 
tinguished level.—Our road from thence 
led us through the pleasant village of 
Severn-stoke, on the banks of the Severn, 
with abundance of fine views, till we 
crossed the Warwickshire Avon near its 
conflux with that river, and descended to 
the old town of Tewkesbury, now only 
observable for the stately fabric of its 
abbey church. 

A vale, equally rich, but less extensive 
than that of Evesham, stretches up from 
Tewkesbury to the Cotteswold Hills; 
near the upper end of which lies the fine 
park of Lord Tracey, at some distance 
from his old collegiate house, and the ad¬ 
jacent village. This beautiful tract of 
ground covers several well-plan fed hills 
gently rising from the plain, and com¬ 
mands a full view of all its striking'boun¬ 
daries, from the distant ridge of Malvern 
to the nearer amphitheatre of the Cottes- 
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wold range, in w^ose indented hollows 
the groves of Stan way and Corscoinbe 
appear finely .suspended, and beneath 
which the Gothic church and..town of 
Winchcombe exhibit conspicuous objects.- 
Hailes Abbey also, founded by Richard, 
the second son of Kingjphn, for Cistercian 
monks, and Sudely Castle, built by Ralph 
de Bolder, high treasurer of England in 
the reign of Henry VX, but afterwards 
given to the Chandos family, occupy in 
view fine positions beneath the hills. 

The great mass of Bredon-hill here 
divides this vale from that of Evesham, 
and the prospect from its summit is 
wonderfully extensive, including the two 
cities of Glocester and Worcester, with 
numberless towns and villages. Having 
climbed this hill by a very bad road, a 
precipitate descent brought us to the old 
town of Evesham, buried in its rich vale, 
on the banks of the Avon, over which it 
has a long stone bridge. Some inconsi¬ 
derable remains of its abbey are yet ex-* 
tant, but we chiefly admired a high 
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Gothic tower over aij arch of exquisite 
workmanship, detached from its church 
and all other buildings. 

Here .we left this great level, which 
extended in sight to Broadway at the foot 
of the Cotteswold Hills, and as we ad¬ 
vanced into Warwickshire, passed by 
Raglev, a noble seat of the Marquis of 
Hertford, on a high eminence above the 
little town of Alcester. A more open 
country succeeded, and, the inequalities of 
the Ilmington and Meon Hills formed a 
fine boundary in front, as we came in 
sight of the spire of Stratford on Avon, 
a town well known for having given birth 
to our great Dramatic Poet. A consider¬ 
able air of antiquity prevails in this place, 
and most of the oldest houses are built of 
timber and plaister, after the manner of 
many towns in Shropshire and Cheshire, 
but the central streets have undergone 
much modern improvement. Every thing 
here seems devoted to perpetuate the 
memory of the Bard: his picture is sus¬ 
pended opposite to that of his great sup- 
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porter Garrick, in the town-hall;* his tomb 
also, like that of Medina’s prophet, at* 
tracts a train of pilgrims scarcely inferior 
in devotion; and the real, or pfetended, 
remains of his mulberry-trge,are dispersed 
with a fervour, almost equal to that which 
attends the reliques of popery. The 
church of Stratford is a considerable Go¬ 
thic structure, and in its chancel is the 
bust of Shakespeare, which has lately by 
some innovating spirit, been absurdly co¬ 
vered with a white plaister, disfiguring 
those features which were far more con¬ 
spicuous in their uncouth colouring. The 
town extends from the church in several 
parallel streets on the north bank .of the 
Avon, to the lone; bridge which connects 
it with the opposite shore. 

We deviated a little from the direct 
road, to visit the old seat of Mr. Lucy at 
Charlton, in the park of whose ancestor 
Shakespeare is said to have stolen the 
deer of famous memory. Few places 
have suffered so little alteration in the 
course of so man y years, and the Gothic 
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points of the house, with its stately ave¬ 
nues, yet uninjured and un-clumped by 
art, keep up the interest of the anecdote, 
be it true or fabulous, and bring back our 
fancy to the golden days of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth.- A well-wooded and cultivated 

country, abounding in gentle eminences, 
now encompassed us, till the lofty tower 
of Warwick church, and the majestic 
bastions of its castle, appeared high above 
the houses of the town, proudly covering 
the summit of a considerable hill. 

Independent of its commanding situa¬ 
tion, \\ arwick may boast an air of neat¬ 
ness and ornament superior to most coun¬ 
try towns, great part of which, perhaps, it 
owes to a tire, by which most of the old 
houses were destroyed early in this cen¬ 
tury. Its principal street is perfectly 
straight and uniform, with a chapel over 
a gateway at each extremity, as the hill 
descends; the town and county halls are 
elegant modern buildings, and the new 
gaol is a grand, though heavy structure. 
St. Mary’s church is a stately edifice 
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rising from the highest ground in the 
centre of the town, but its tower, though 
lofty and full of ornament, does not cor¬ 
rectly agree with the lighter Gothic of 
the aisle and chapel, which also differ 
from each other; in the latter is a fine 
monument of Nevil Earl of Warwick. 
The environs of this place are remarkably 
pleasant, from the views commanded on 
every side over a cheerful country; and 
the walk belonging to the priory,' which 
is now a handsome seat of the Wise fa¬ 
mily, forms an agreeable promenade to 
the town. 

Rather below the High street, towards 
the south-east, encompassed by a chain 
of embattled walls and lofty bastions, the 
great baronial Castle of Warwick exalts 
it's mighty towers with a most imposing 
air of grandeur, and, incorporated with 
the steep cliff which forms its founda¬ 
tion, impends over the channel of the 
placid Avon. This grand seat of the 
Earls of Warwick has undergone much 
improvement in the course of the last 
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century,*but principally since the succes¬ 
sion of its present noble owner, who by 
building a line stone bridge of one arch 
over the Avon, and turning the public 
road towards it, has released his majestic 
pile from the confinement of modern 
walls and an irregular street of the town, 
which adjoined to them. The present 
approach, the whole of which is not yet 
finished, opens from the north end of the 
High street across a. new-created lawn to 
the great gateway, through which a long 
chain of arches, guarded by a double port¬ 
cullis, leads by a slight ascent to the cen¬ 
tral court of the Ca3tle. Several high 
towers, one of which is attributed to 
Guy, encompass this noble area, and, 
uniting with the well planted mount 
which formed the keep, connect the de¬ 
cayed with the inhabited parts of the 
Castle. The suite of apartments, and 
particularly the hall, are splendid; to 
which several new rooms have been added, 
in a taste not incongruous with the an¬ 
cient building; neither are they deficient 
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in paintings and other well disposed or* 
natnents; but the delightful prospect they 
command is by far the most striking fea* 
ture of the place. Beneath, the Cliff o» 
which the Castle is founded, descends 
abruptly to the Avon, which flowipg 
through the numerous arches of an old 
Gothic bridge, and supplying the mill 
connected with the castle, winds charm¬ 
ingly through the lawns of the park and 
garden, passing beneath a second high 
Rialto bridge of one arch near their ex¬ 
tremity. Some few venerable groves, 
aided by a great variety of rising planta¬ 
tions, adorn the enlarged expanse of the 
park, beyond which a cheerful, populous, 
and well-wooded country extends in sight 
to the boundaries of Edge-hill towards 
Oxfordshire, and the llmington Hills to¬ 
wards Glocestershire. 

About' a mile from Warwick, on the 
Coventry road, we found the curious 
mansion of Guy’s Cliff, a seat of the Great- 
head family. This house also is incorpo¬ 
rated with a sandy cliff impending over 
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the Avon? and the stajls of the stable are 
hewn out of the. rock in a very remark-, 
able manner.—In the eh ape l is a gigan¬ 
tic statue,of Guy Earl of Warwick, the 
legendary champion of this country, and 
in the garden are shewn his well, and the 
cave which he is supposed to have made 
his hermitage when be retired from life. 
These memorials of a hero, whether real 
or fabulous, tail not to excite an enthusi¬ 
astic respect for his memory in the coun¬ 
try; nor are the huge remnants of his 
armour, preserved at the castle, together 
with his enormous porridge-pot and the 
rib of the dun cow, contemplated with¬ 
out a degree of admiration nearly ap¬ 
proaching to awe. 

An admirable road conducted us from 
Guy's ClifT to Kenelworth, where we. 
viewed the rich remains of its once 
princely Castle, the more ancienfparls of 
which are in tolerable preservation, while 
the splendid additions of Lord Leicester 
have submitted to an earlier decay. A 
highly picturesque ruin, intermixed with 
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wood and overgrown with ivy, now alone 
marks the spot where the favourite of 
^Elizabeth expended all the treasures of 
her bounty, and entertained his mistress 
with a display of magnificence which few 
kings could emulate.—Stoneleigh Abbey, 
a fine seat of the Leigh family, lay on 
the right, beyond which the groves of 
Baggington clothed a high eminence, 
where the vale, expanding and opening 
towards the entrance of Leicestershire, 
exhibited the populous city and three high 
spires of Coventry rising out of its bosom. 
A bare heath lately covered this tract of 
country,but verdant enclosures have since 
entirely occupied the space ; over which, 
through regular plantations and a finely 
formed avenue, we approached the walls 
•of Coventry. This city has few objects 
except its churches to boast of, and even 
the architecture of these is much injured 
by the crumbling nature of the red stone 
with which they are constructed. The 
streets of Coventry are almost uniformly 
narrow and inconvenient; the passage 
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though thg city is also in general much 
crowded and obstructed, while that ap¬ 
pearance of dirt and population exista 
throughout, which marks many of our 
manufacturing towns. The ludicrous 
figure of Peeping Tom hangs still sus¬ 
pended from a window in the principal 
street, but the venerable old gates have 
been absurdly destroyed, and the rich 
Gothic gross', of Coventry, matchless in 
its architecture, has shared the same 
late. 

We left this disagreeable place with¬ 
out regret, and soon arrived at the hospi¬ 
table mansion of Mr. Digby, near the 
pleasant village of Meriden, in the grounds 
of which much taste and expence have 
been bestowed by their present worthy 
owner, wijth considerable success.—— 
Packington-hall, the great seat of Lord 
Aylesford, is nearly adjoining, in whose 
park we were shewn a church of a 
very singular construction, lately built by 
his lordship. Its disposition within is not 
less remarkable, and though we acknow- 
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lodged fully the principle, that all station 
and human pre-eraipence Mere useless, 
‘if not improper, in the house o£ Cod, 
yet did it seem a little dangerous, sudden¬ 
ly to admit a system of studied equality, 
the real meaning and motives of which 
might, in this age, be so easily mistaken 
or misrepresented. Lord Aylesford has 
been successful in the structure and posi¬ 
tion of his house, the ornamental parts 
of his grounds, and above all, in the for¬ 
mation of a noble sheet of M ater by M'hich 
it is approached, except that its head 
is rather too apparent. 

The country now grew flat and less 
distinguished by distant objects, but 
abundance of smoke issuing from the 
surrounding collieries, and spruce villas 
starling up on every side, indicated our 
approach to the great trading town of 
Birmingham. That immense capital of 
the iron manufactures which are spread 
over this part of the three counties of 
Stafford, Warwick, and Worcester, tx- 
fdts it* sooty towers and spires amidst in- 
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cessant volumes of smoke, and the per¬ 
petual din of innumerable' forges. An 
air of successful opulence prevails through¬ 
out this crowded place, which, in Spite of 
some cohsiderable modern improvements, 
and the addition of a splendid theatre 
with several superb streets, still bears but 
a disagreeable aspect. Its works, however, 
are well* worthy of a traveller’s observa¬ 
tion, and those of Mr. Clay and 
Mr. Bolton, are extensive and curious, 
the latter forming a separate town at Soho, 
in the vicinage of Birmingham. 

Soon after we emerged from the dark 
atmosphere of Birmingham, we found 
ourselves translated into a pleasanter, and 
more varied country, from one of the 
boundaries of which we descended into 
the richly ornamented plain which unites 
the northern border of Worcestershire 
with Staffordshire and part of Shropshire. 
The prospect was both delightful and ex¬ 
tensive, stretching out to the distant 
ridges of the Clay H ills and those of Mal¬ 
vern, while in the nearer landscape the 
M 2 
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picturesque spire of Hailes-Owfn rose in 
taper beauty from' the vale below, and 
the high points of the Clent Hills, imme¬ 
diately on our left, appeared clad with 
tufted groves and rich ‘patches of wood. 
In a romantic dell, formed beneath their 
hollows, and ascending to the summit of 
the eminence on which we stood a while 
to enjoy this view, the delightful gardens 
of the Leasowes invited the charmed tra¬ 
veller to admire the taste with which 
Shenstone had decorated them; and still 
further, all the rich plantations and orna¬ 
mented buildings of Hagley burst upon the 
sight with great force and beauty. A mi¬ 
nute description of places, so well known 
arid so much admired, must be tedious 
and unnecessary; suffice it, therefore, to 
say, that (except the single article of water, 
which in both these places is formal, and 
depending on temporary supplies) all 
that classic taste, elegant ornament, and a 
judicious disposition of objects can effect, 
is there combined with the transcendent 
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charms with which nature has decorated 
those happy spots. 

From Hagley we soon entered Stafford¬ 
shire, aifd passing through the old town 
of Stourbridge, famous for its glass ma-; 
nufacture, crossed several wild heaths by 
a very bad road to reach Envill, the fine 
seat of Lord Stamford. The grounds 
here are extensive, and the frequent in¬ 
tervention of woods forms an agreeable 
contrast to a country which mostly 
abounds in heath. A moss-grown path, 
gently winding through these groves, and 
occasionally relieved by several well-fan¬ 
cied seats, leads to a high terrace com¬ 
municating with some extensive sheep- 
walks, but the water (as at Hagley and 
the Leasowes) is unequal to the place, 
consisting of a few canals less formal than 
the former, and various cascades, which, 
though not unattended with some striking 
effect, are yet Only fed by temporary 
and artificial supplies. The terrace and 
the upper sheep-grounds command a 
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view both wonderfully extensive and sin¬ 
gular, stretching in a wide circle to the 
Clent, Cley, and Malvern Hills, with the 
Wrekin in Shropshire; before the former 
of which the rich groves of Hagley and. 
the cultivated district adjoining to Wor¬ 
cestershire, appear to great advantage 
across the wild heaths of Staffordshire. 
The house is a large pile, and has been 
greatly added to in modern times; its 
situation, though low, is pleasing, from 
the neatness of the shrubberies that sur¬ 
round it, and the variety of fine trees fea¬ 
thering to the ground on every side. 
Both Hagley and Envill have pleasant 
rural inns near their parks, and when first 
I visited the latter, it was kept by a sen¬ 
sible veteran, who rejoiced in his tran¬ 
quil retirement “ under the shadow of a 
worthy nobleman.” 

A woody country, terminating in the 
bare heath called the Moff of Bridgnorth, 
brought us to that curious town in Shrop¬ 
shire, most singularly situated on a high 
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rock above the Severn, from which a 
street incredibly steep and narrow de¬ 
scends to the lower town, and its long 
Gothic bridge over the river. To avoid 
this dangerous declivity, a new road is 
formed round the£liff, with great expence' 
and labour, which taking a considerable 
compass, enters the upper town at the 
south gate of the principal street, which 
is wide and well-formed, with a spacious 
market-place in the centre. On the 
summit of the hill stood the ancient Cas¬ 
tle of Bridgnorth, several fragments of 
which still remain, and among them is a 
large oblong leaning tower, many feet qut 
of the perpendicular. Closely adjoining 
to these is a fine new church, rather too 
like a theatre in its structure and decora¬ 
tion, and round the whole a pleasant public 
walk is carried, part of which is suspended 
on the Cliff*, from whence the views of 
the two towns, the river, the bridge, and 
the surrounding country, are delightfully 
romantic. A very indifferent sandy road, 
intermixed with rock, conveyed us to 
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Mr. Whitmore's terrace at Ajiley-parit, 
so much admired, and so Well described 
by the late Lord Lyttelton. It consists 
of a ridge of wood above a milelh length, 
waving over several unequal' Summits, 
below which many rugged piles of rocks 
peep out amidst the mass of trees which 
feather down to the banks of the river. 
Its distant prospect is extensive, cdtwpte- 
hending the Clent, Malvern, and^Cley 
Hills, with the Wrekin, beyond which 
some of the Welsh mountains appear at 
a great distance. But the nearer view is 
most enchanting, which pursues the proud 
stream of the Severn, rolling between the 
boldest rocks on one side, and the richest 
meadows on the other, to the romantic 
town and bridge ot Bridgnorth, while 
another reach of the same great river, in 
a different point of view, encompasses the 
groves of the park of Apley, and the 
knowl on which its venerable pile is 
placed. The terrace, with its profuse 
clothing of wood and rock, impends per¬ 
pendicularly over the point in which these 
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two fine reaches meet, and commands the 
several beauties of each in high perfec¬ 
tion. 

Traversing from hence the high grounds 
near ShjfJhal, we made a precipitate de¬ 
scent to the romantic scene of Colebrooke- 
dale, where the river, winding between 
a variety of high wooded hills, opposite 
to the forges of Broseley, is crossed by a 
bridge of one arch, 100 feet in length, and 
formed entirely of cast iron, with strong 
stone abutments, which presents at once 
a striking effect in landscape, and a stu¬ 
pendous specimen of the powers of me¬ 
chanism. Another branch of the Dale 
is equally curious for its iron works and 
forges, from the extremity of which a 
winding walk, cut through one of the 
woods with which the hills are covered, 
over looking the whole country, and or¬ 
namented with several neat temples, led 
us back to our inn at the bridge foot. By 
day, the busy scene in its neighbourhood, 
and the vast quantity of craft with which 
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the .river is filled, add not a littfe to the 
interest of the view; while by night, the 
numerous fires arising from the works on 
the opposite hills, and along the*several 
channels of the two vallies, aided by the 
clangour of forges in every direction, affect 
the mind of one unpractised in these 
scenes, w ith an indescribable sensation of 
wonder, and transport in fancy the classic 
observer to the work-shop of Vulcan, or 
'an epitome of the internal regions. 

Our road now pursued the valley on 
the bank of the Severn, till we crossed it 
to see the ruin of Buildwas Abbey; a 
small, but regular Gothic pile. We then 
surmounted a high ridge, and as we pass¬ 
ed an elegant bridge built over the little 
river Tome by Lord Berwick near his 
line seat, the country expanded itself into 
the great Vale of Shropshire, while close 
above us on the right, the Wrekin lifted 
its head high over the neighbouring sum¬ 
mits. This singular hill, smooth and 
nearly uniform in its apparently elliptic 
figure, rises abruptly in the midst of a 
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vast plain, of which it forms the principal 
feature and ornament. Strongly con¬ 
trasted with the distant and opposite 
mountains of North Wales, a soft grassy 
verdure prevails to its very summit, in¬ 
termixed with a light clothing of fern, 
and rich patches of wood are pleasantly 
scattered about its hollows and its base, 
w'ith just rock enough to vary its decora¬ 
tion, without giving it a mountainous 
character. It may justly range among 
the first order of hills, and the prospect it 
commands is wonderfully extensive, com¬ 
prehending the whole of Shropshire, with 
great part of the neighbouring counties 
in a vast circle, bounded by the Cley, 
Malvern, and Clent Hills, on the one side, 
and those of Staffordshire and Derbyshire, 
with the forest of Delamerc in Cheshire, 
on the other; while in front the Den¬ 
bighshire Berouin extends its long range 
across the plain, terminating in the holder 
mountains of Montgomeryshire, and the 
nearer ridge of rocky hills about Church 
Stretton in Shropshire.-We crossed 
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the Severn by a pokin' stone bridge about 
f<?ur miles before we reached Shrewsbury, 
tod repassed it again by one much more 
magnificent to enter that plae<?, whose 
situation is singularly beautiful-on a high 
peninsular hill, which the Severn almost 
encompasses with a bold sweep of more 
than three miles. 
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CHAP. II. 

Shrewsbury'.^Beauty andfine disposition 
of the grounds at Hawke stone, Striking 
effect of its Grotto, arid splendid view 
from its Terrace.—Pleasant Inn of 
Hawkestone. — Oswestry. — Entrance 
of North Wales. — Chirk Castle .— 
Wynne-stay. — Erthig. — Wrexham .— 
Gressford. — Antiquity, opulence, and 
elegance of Chester. — Mold.—•‘Flint. 
—View of the JEstuary of the Dee .— 
Holywell and its Manufactures. — St. 
Wynefred’s Welland Chapel. — Basing- 
work Abbey. — Wat’s Dyke and Offu’s 
Dyke.—Great view from the hill south 
of Holywell.—Beauty of the Vale of 
Clwyd/d. — Denbigh, and its adjacent 
Linen Works.—City and Cathedral of 
St. Asaph. 

Shrewsbury being the great fron¬ 
tier town of England towards North 
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Wales, and the capital of a, flourishing 
county, is a place of great antiquity, and 
has from a very eaNy period of history 
been a town of considerable consequence. 
Two of its churches are decorated with 
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handsome spires, and the modern rotunda 
of St. Chad is highly ornamented, but, as 
well as the new church of Bridgnorth, 
seems rather more like a theatre than a 
place of public worship. Two splendid 
hospitals crown the opposite steep bank 
of the Severn; the county-hall is an ele¬ 
gant modern structure, and the Quarry- 
walk, surrounding and crossing a field 
sloping to the river, forms a delightful 

and well-shaded promenade.-These 

advantages, with the extreme beauty of 
its situation, have induced many families 
of North Wales and the neighbouring 
counties to make Shrewsbury thrir*win- 
ter residence, and their houses, ranged in 
tlie exterior circle of the town towards 
the country, add much on every side to 
its appearance. Yet must.it be confessed, 
that the interior of this place is wofully 
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deficient-in convenience and accommo¬ 
dation, the pavement execrable, and the 
buildings for the most part indifferent. 
The castle, when first I saw it, was in a 
very; decayed state, but it has since been 
repaired and modernized with success; 
the view from its mount is extremely 
beautiful, commanding the whole town*, 
and the great circle of the Severn. The 
Welsh bridge also was a curious struc¬ 
ture, with a high tower over its gateway, 
on which was placed the statue of Lle¬ 
wellyn Prince.of Wales; the passage 
being narrowband inconvenient, this 
bridge has been lately rebuilt, and a very 
handsome one of stone now supplies its 
place, forming the principal avenue to 
Shrewsbury horn North Wales. 

Ilawkestone, the justly admired seat; of 
Sir Richard Dill, made us deviate from 
the usual approach to North Whies, and 
follow the old Chester road, a sandy and 
ill-formed turnpike, leading through se¬ 
veral homely villages, remarkable for their 
length and the roughness of their paving. 
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Turning to the right from this road 
ten miles from Shrewsbury, we passed 
through a cleft curiously cut in the sandy 
rock which prevails throughout all this 
country, and came suddenly in sig&t of 
the paradise Sir Richard Hill has formed, 
in the midst of a waste covered by almost 
impervious tracts of sand.——The taste 
with which this place is embellished is of a 
very singular kind, and its features are so 
different from any other, that it is almost 
impossible for description to do them 
justice. Rich verdant lawns extend 
themselves through the whole of this 
charming territory, encircling high insu¬ 
lated hills on which the red rock appears 
finely intermixed with- that profusion of 
timber which clothes them from their 

summits to their bases.-On one of 

these the fragments of a castle display 
themselves, and in ascending another, the 
stranger is conducted through a dark sub¬ 
terraneous passage of great length into ,a 
spacious cavern, highly arched, add illu¬ 
minated with painted glass of .various 
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colours. *This may. indisputably be 
called the first grptto in the kingdom, 
nor is the effect lessened when the openr 
ing of the folding-doors introduces the 
grand-burst of daylight, and astonishes the 
sight with a most enchanting landscape, 
comprehending most parts of the place 
and its environs, with the distant country, 
from a precipitous height, encompassed 
by broken pillars of the rock and the 
arches of this ext raordinary building. The 
descent is curiously managed on the per¬ 
pendicular side of the Cliff by flights of 
steps, which at length reconducted us to 
the path we had quitted to visit this ex¬ 
traordinary cavern. Pursuing the course 
of the walks, by another succession of 
steps cut in the friable rock, we wound 
through the thickest part of the woods 
which form the boundary of the place, 
and ascended to the high terrace' which 
extends in a bold curve along the summit 
of the ridge for more than three miles. 
-Its abundant shade and verdure ren¬ 
der this walk delightful, and at unequal 
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distances, near seats judiciously placed. 
Openings in the woods discover prospects 
hardly to be equalled in any part of England 

for extent, or their peculiar features.- 

On a high elevation at the bads of the 
terrace a magnificent column is raised, 
through which a spiral staircase leads to a 
gallery round its summit, commanding a 
most amazing expanse of country ; most 
of Shropshire lies spread beneath it, and 
the spires of Shrewsbury appear to rise 
out of the centre of the plain, bounded 
on one side by the Cley and Wrekin Hills, 
with those of Brythen near Montgomery, 
and the long bold range of the Berouin 
in Denbighshire, through whose frequent 
apertures some of the vallies and interior 
mountains of North Wales may be traced. 
On the opposite side, the heathy hills 
of Staffordshire near Newcastle, pro¬ 
ject before the higher eminences of the 
Peak of Derbyshire, which terminate 
abruptly in the vast plains of Cheshire and 
Lancashire, where the bare points of De- 
lamere* l’orcst and the rock of Boeston 
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Castle appear like islands in an unbounded 
ocean. Chester and Liverpool, with their 
two great aestuaries of the Dee and the 
Mersey,, are not here visible, from their 
distanoe, and the flatness of the interven¬ 
ing level; but the eye, overlooking them, 
rests on some points near Wigan and 
Ormskirk in Lancashire, and the high 
grounds of Flintshire, which descend to 

the Dee.-Neither is the near ground 

less worthy of observation, where the 
sight, after traversing the vast expanse of 
the distant prospects, reposes with plea¬ 
sure on the woods, lawns, and rocks of 
the park and garden, together with the or¬ 
namented farms and sweetly cultivated 
grounds which surround them, and sepa¬ 
rate them from the adjoining heaths. 
Immediately beneath the north end of 
the terrace, under a fine hanging grove 
of oaks, stands the malison of the place, 
a large brick building with spacious wings, 
in the grand, but rather heavy taste of 
architecture, which prevailed throughout 
the kingdom about the beginning of this 
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century. The park extends far in front, 
being well kept, planted, and divided by 
a considerable sheet of water; but the 
more striking features of the |lace in its 
groves, its cks, and its happy^varieties 
of ground, are not visible on this side, 
which sinks rather too uniformly into the 

great level.-From the village at the 

entrance o ih c place they appear in the 
highest perxection, and the village in re¬ 
turn, adorned with a neat modern church 
in the Gothic taste, and an admirable inn 
(equal in point of situation and structure 
to many gentlemen’s seats), adds greatly 
to the beauty of the walks. 

After bestowing two days on this de¬ 
lightful spot, we left it with regret, and 
traversing the plain by Wem, fell into the 
great road near Oswestry, a handsome 
market town on a high situation under 
the Ber'ouin, above which are the small 
remains of the castle. Soon afterwards 
we crossed the little river Carriac in a 
deep glen, through which it issues from 
the mountains; and there we first entered 
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the county of Denbigh, in that part of 
the Principality which bears the name of 
North Wales. 

Chirk *Castle, the noble seat of Mr- 
Middleton, here attracted our notice, and 
the ascent by which we reached that lofty 
summit, on which it towered over the 
groves of oak surrounding it, was truly 
grand, winding between open groves, 
through which frequent peeps of the dis¬ 
tant country were seen tp advantage. This 
castle was founded on the site of one 
more ancient , by Mortimer, son of Roger 
Barou of Wigmore, in the time of Ed¬ 
ward I., and after belonging to a variety 
of owners, came to the Middletons in 
l6l4. It is of a square form, with five 
heavy round towers and a lofty gateway; 
within, it contains a range of spacious 
apartments; but they lose very much of 
their effect by the windows being turned 
mostly to the inner court, instead of 
opening to the vast prospects which 
the high situation of the castle com¬ 
mands. The plantations are extensive, 
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covering the steep* side of the BerOum, 
ascending through which by a variety 
Of fine ridings, we had alternate views 
of the romantic glen of Carrlse on one 
side, and the open country on the other. 
From the summit a more striking scene 
presented itself; towards Kngland, the 
plain we had passed through (including 
the Wrekin and Cley Mills, and the spires 
of Shrewsbury, wiib Beeston Castle and 
the hills bounding the Vale Hoyal of 
Cheshire) lay spread below us ; while on 
the side of Wales, innumerable moun¬ 
tains, piled on each other, encompassed 
the beautiful Vale of Llangollen; on the 
summit of one of which the ruins of 
Dinas-Braan Castle soared to the clouds, 
while the Dee rolled in a broad and rapid 
torrent through the valley. 

Returning from this eminence, which 
commands a view over seventeen counties, 
to the house, we descended through the 
park to two elegant lodges which com¬ 
municate wiib the great road just where 
it divides into two branches; one of which 
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descends by a fine hanging shelf into the 
Vale of Llangollen, and the other forms 
the direct jGpad by Wrexham to Chestef, 
A rapid dlscent on. the latter brought us 
to a bridge over the Dee in a deep hollow, 
and by an opposite steep we approached 
the great seat of Wynne-stay, the ancient 
demesne of Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, 

and his ancestors.-The park and 

grounds here are well laid out, and the 
prospect towards Chirk Castle and the 
great hills enclosing Llangollen is strik¬ 
ing. The romantic scenery of the Dee 
and its valley, at a spot called Nant- 
y-bell, at the extremity of the park, 
is much to be admired ; but it is rather 
too distant from the place, and its ac¬ 
cess is not made so easy as it should be. 

-The Bellan Lake, in the park, is a 

spacious sheet of water amidst large 
growing plantations, which in time will 
be highly ornamental, A repast, which 
the hospitality of Wynne-sjay provided 
for us, w as doubly welcome, as the neigh¬ 
bouring town of Rhuabon was occupied 
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by its wake; where, as we passed after¬ 
wards, we were much entertained with 
the humours of a Welsh play, performed 
on an open stage.-Though the lan¬ 

guage was unintelligible, and the plot 
not to be developed, the strange gestures 
of the actors, and the gaping attention 
of the multitude, could not fail to ex¬ 
cite in us that interest which novelty in¬ 
spires. 

Erthig, the elegant seat of Mr. Yorke, 
lay in our way to Wrexham; nor could 
we enough admire the beauty of its plan¬ 
tations, and the taste with which they 
are embellished throughout. They cover 
an oblong hill, sloping down to two val- 
iies pleasantly watered, between which 
are vestiges of some small but strong en¬ 
trenchments, said to have been a Roman 
fort. 

• Wrexham is a large, dirty, and ill- 
paved town, but the rich tower of its 
church, on which is the date of 1£0(), is 
a complete specimen of the ornamented 
Gothic which prevailed in the reign of 
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Henry VII.-——The village of Gressford 
also presented another handsome church, 
as we passed -along a fine terrace at the 
foot of the Berouin, commanding the 
great plains of Shropshire and Cheshire, 
in high perfection, and entering the latter 
county from Denbighshire, approached 
the venerable walls and towers of Chester, 
crossing its long old bridge over the 
Dee. 

This respectable city,has long been vi¬ 
sited and admired for the singularity of 
its architecture, and the antique appear¬ 
ance of its buildings, most of which in the 
four cross streets are of timber, with gal¬ 
leries called “ The llows” in the second 
story, which being ascended by open stair¬ 
cases, form the public foot-paths. The 
cathedral and chapter-house are cUrious 
Gothic buildings, and the walk suspended 
on the walls which surround fhe city, 
terminating in the castle, forms a most 
extraordinary and interesting promenade. 
The commerce arising from a great navi¬ 
gable river, and the vicinage of Munches- 
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ter, with its surrounding manufactures, 
have contributed much to enrich Chester, 
which has long been distinguished as the 
residence of several opulent fawflies from 
Ireland, North Wales, and the neigh¬ 
bouring counties. Hence have good 
modern houses started up in all the in¬ 
terior of the circle within the walls, and 
hence has Chester been celebrated for the 
politeness of its inhabitants, the agreeable 
state of its society ? and the elegance of its 
amusements. This being the frontier city 
of England towards North Wales and.Ire¬ 
land, has long been the principal approach 
to the former, and the great thoroughfare 
to the latter country; the new Irish road 
however, which has of late years been 
formed by Shrewsbury and Llangollen, 
has in some degree superseded it, being 
rather nearer, and missing a bad ferry over 
the Conway. 

Returning over the bridge of Chester, 
we now took our leave of the English 
territory, and re-entered North Wales 
as we passed the confine of Flintshire. 
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■‘f- J Ihis little county exhibits great va¬ 
riety of ground, distributed in marshes, 
mountaii^3,.and a small cultivated district; 
it also contains two county towns, and a 

flourishing place of manufacture- 

Mold, the modern seat of the grand ses¬ 
sion, lies in a hollow surrounded by some 
rude hills on the left of the great road; 
and Flint, the ancient, but deserted, capi¬ 
tal of the county, is buried on the right 
in a marsh near the Dej?. Both of these 
are inconsiderable places, and the latter 
being almost uninhabited from its un¬ 
healthy situation, is distinguishable only 
by a great hospital, and the remains of its 

Castle.-The large town of Holywell, 

from its neighbouring manufactures and 
its easy access to the sea, has swelled into 
the great mart of this country, and as we 
approached it, the view of the aestuary of 
the Dee opened grandly on the rightabout 
Northorpe, extending behind us to Ches¬ 
ter, while the opposite towns of Flint 
and Park-gate marked the centre of 
the channel.-'The town of Holy- 
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well is spacious, but irregular, anil its 
houses are tinged .with the smoke 
arising from its various works, f Most of 
these are carried on in a deep Hbllow be¬ 
neath the-town, where the little stream 
flowing from the celebrated Well of St. 
Wynefred* rushes with incredible impe¬ 
tuosity through a narrow valley between 
two well-wooded hills to the sea, and in 
the course of a mile turns an incredible 
number of cotton, brass, and copper mills. 
The Well itself is a great curiosity, being 
said to throw up above 21 tuns of water 
in a minute, but its medicinal properties 
seem to be a little apochryphal; at least, 
they are certainly not so much in request 
at present as they were when the crutches, 
now hanging suspended there, were first 

* Tlie Monkish Legends relate of this Well, 
that it spring from the body of the Virgin St. Wy- 
nefrcd, alter she had been barbarously ravished 

and murdered.-Multitudes of the faithful used 

formerly to resort to this spot, to partake of the 
miraculous effects of the water, and to implore 
the intercession of the Saint. 
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so cohsecrated. A rich arched cloister, 
with 6 roof finely carved, and supported 
by light Gothic pillars, is raiaed.over th6 
Well, wmch, together with the*, chapel 
above it, now converted into a school, 
was founded by the Stanley family, and 
enriched by the donations of Margaret 
Countess of Richmond, the mother of 
Henry VII. 

Beneath the wood towards the coast, 
we visited the small remains of Basing- 
work Abbey, once the seat of solitude and 
devotion; but the genius of the place had 
long left the melancholy relics of its an¬ 
cient grandeur to languish in obscurity, 
before the jarring sound of the neigh¬ 
bouring manufactures came to interrupt 
their oraisons. This abbey of Cistercians 
was founded in 1131 by Randall, the se¬ 
cond Earl of Chester, or by I Jenrv II., 
and is situated just at the extremity of the 
Saxon dyke or toss, called Wat’s Dyke,, 
which takes its course through Yvynne¬ 
st ay Park, Ertliig, and in a line near 
Wrexham, Mold, and Holywell, to this 
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place. The other^great Saxon boundary 
of Offa’s Dyke, with which it is fre¬ 
quently confounded,. often intersects it, 
and, according to Mr. Pennant, it may 
be traced from the banks of the Wye 
through the counties of Hereford, Rad¬ 
nor, and Montgomery, to the hills above 
Chirk Castle, from whence it can be pur¬ 
sued to Wrexham, and a spot near Mold, 
beyond which no further vestiges are 

found.-A long and amazingly steep 

hill from the town, gave us a wonderful 
prospect towards the coast, where the 
great channels of the Dee and Mersey 
divide the counties of Flint, Lancaster, 
and Chester. The two towns of Chester 
and Liverpool were distinctly visible, and 
the eye was lost in surveying the bound¬ 
less plains reaching to the distant hills of 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire. On the con¬ 
trary side, a far different view presented 
itself; all was wild and desolate, hill suc¬ 
ceeded hill in irregular confusion, till the 
vast pile of the Caernarvonshire moun¬ 
tains closed the scene, above which the 
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lofty summits of Snowdon towered with 
majestic pre-eminence. 

After traversing ii lonely heathy we de¬ 
scended through a cleft -in the hills to the 
fertile Vale of Clvvydd, which extends 
northward from the termination of the 
Berouin near Llangollen, by Ruthyn and 
Denbigh, to the sea beyond St. Asaph. 
No landscape can be painted more pleas¬ 
ing than that which this charming tract 
of ground presents, the breadth of which 
is about three miles, and the length near 
thirty; through nearly the whole of which 
the two little rivers of the Clwydd and 
the Elwy run parallel to each other. 
Thick woods, surrounding an infinite va¬ 
riety of rich enclosures, and interspersed 
with many neat farm-houses and gentle¬ 
men’s seats, are backed by the waving 
line of an unequal ridge of moderate 
mountains, whose rugged points‘separate 
this blooming garden from the dreary 
wastes which encompass it. Pleasant 
villages abound in this delightful ter¬ 
ritory, and its three towns stand on line 
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positions about th§ distance oi six miles 
from each other. . Not very far from 
that high range of .hills which, rising 
above Vale-Crucis Abbey, separate the 
Vales of Clwydd and Llangollen, Ilu- 
thyn stands delightfully situated on an 
eminence sloping to the river; on the 
west side of the vale, towards its centre, 
the great Castle of Denbigh spreads its 
broken walls and bastions over a lofty 
mount, from whence the town descends 
in one long street to the level of the 
rivers; while the little city of St. Asaph 
occupies a third eminence just before the 
point, where the hills receding, and the 
level expanding, terminate in a marsh 

near the sea.-Denbigh has, from its 

situation, been thought like to Edin¬ 
burgh ; but though some slight traces of 
resemblance might justify the compari¬ 
son, it comes not near to the proud ca¬ 
pital of Scotland, either in the boldness 
of its position, the ancient or modern 
splendour of its buildings, or the gran¬ 
deur of its surrounding objects. Den- 
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biglxCastipHs altogether a ruin, of which 
scarcely enCugh reftfeiins entire to denote 
its architecture, except one 'Ghttee^gate-’ 
way, oyOT-i which is the its 

founder, M&nvy La^y Jilr] of Lincoln,- on, 
whom Ed#trdl. beafcj^efdit. Within the 
walls stands the present»parish church, 
an insignificant jnodem structure; and 
adjacent are the rttins of a much large* 
church, began under the auspices of 
Queen Elizabeth’s favourite, Dudley Earl 
of Leicester, at that time the owner- 
of this castle; but it was either never 
finished, or has fallen into decay with the 
other buildings.'’ Near Denbigh, on my 
first visit to this country, I went to see 
the bleaching grounds and linen mills, 
then lately transplanted from Ireland, 
and formed near the seat of the Honour¬ 
able Mr. Fitzmaurice. The mechanism 

4 

of these mills is very curious, and the 
buildings both extensive and elegant; but 
the trade did not seem to meet sufficient 
encouragement to repay so extensive a 
projector.-We passed and re-crossed 


o 
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the river Elwy by .two handsome bridges, 
to reach the city of St. Asaph, which is 
Tittle more considerable than a .village in 
its extent; its tine Gothic Cathedral has 
beeii of late greatly improved in its in¬ 
ternal decoration, and the palace has been 
rebuilt by the present Bishop, which be¬ 
ing situated above the tpwn, fronting the 
hills towards Holywell, commands a plea¬ 
sant view. I should imagine the situa- 
tion 6f this place and Abergele, which 
we next came to, must be rather un¬ 
healthy, as a large marsh extends from 
the coast to the walls of both towns, at 
the extremity of which we could discern 
the towers of Rhuddland Castle, which a 
bad evening prevented our approaching. 
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CHAP. IIL 

Striking View ofConway Castle and Town. 
—Fine ride on the Denbighshire bank 
of the Conway, to Llanrwst.—Falls 
of the Conway and Machno. — Pont-i- 
pair. — Rhaidr-i-zoenncl. —Gwedir 

. Caernarvonshire bank of the Conway. 
—Town and Castle of Conway. — Pass 
of Penmanmawr.—View of Beauma- 
ries from Abor.—Bangor and its Ca¬ 
thedral .— Entrance of Anglesea .— 
Beaumaries.—-Baron Hill. — Gwyndu. 
—Holyhead Harbour and Headland. 
—The Paris Mountain, its Mines, its 
Lodges of Paris and Mona, its Tozvn 
and Port of Amlzvcli.—Bangor Ferry. 
—The Menai Straits, and tho Coast 
of Caernarvonshire.—Beautiful ap¬ 
proach to Caernarvon.—Castle of Caer¬ 
narvon. — Remains of Segontium. — 
Excursion through part of the extreme 
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horn of Caernarvonshire , Qtjgl great 

display of the Pay of Cardigan fror/i 

Pwlwhelliy Crickheith, and Penmorva. 

Ha vi kg left the Vale of Clwydd, 
our road now'lay principally over the hills, 
with a fine view ,<?f the sea and some pro¬ 
jecting rocks on the right, tjll we wound 
round the mountain of Penmanross, when 
the magnificent ruin of Conway Castle, 
and tfcfe embattled walls of its town, on 
the opposite bank of its great river, 
burst upon our view, projecting before a 
high ridge of wood, and nobly backed 
by the vast mountains of Caernarvon¬ 
shire. Instead of crossing the ferry, 
we proceeded twelve miles southward 
on the Denbighshire bank of the river 
to Llanrwst; and a more beautiful scene 
than the whole ride displayed cannot 
be formed by the most luxuriant ima¬ 
gination.———The river accompanied us 
all the way, and its channel, growing 
gradually narrower as it receded from the 
sea, gave room to a range of rich ena- 
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melled tft&dows on ; each 'side,' which it 
divided by its Incessant windings. "The 
road led^us on a teVrace above its. banks/ 
under a ridge of high hills ‘ fringed with 
wood and intersperse^ with rocks, while 
the vast irregular chain of the Caernar-. 
von mountains extended along the .oppo¬ 
site shore. The clouds perpetually break¬ 
ing on their unequal summits, and their 
prodigious cliffs descending towards the 
river, down the sides’of which several 
great cataracts forced their w ay with un¬ 
paralleled rapidity, exhibited the subli¬ 
mity of uncultivated nature in its most 
majestic form. Towards the upper end 
of this vale, the little town of Llanrwst 
is pleasantly situated, principally to be 
noted for its bridge, a bold structure of 
three arches, the central one of w liich is 
sixty feet wide, and does ho nop r to the 
design of Inigo Jones, to whom it is attri¬ 
buted. 

In an excursion from hence, we pro¬ 
ceeded further up the Vale, till the hills 
closing round encircled it, except on the 
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left, where the Coilway enterecTthrough 
a narrow aperture, foaming from its 
neighbouring falls nea'r its junction with 
tlje Machrio. . Turning to the right, we 
followed the course of the riVer Llugwy, 
and soon came Id a spot where it dashes 
with great rapidity over a ledge of broken 
rocks, on the craggy points of which the 
five arches of an extraordinary bridge, 
called the Pont-i-pair, are founded. We 
then penetrated into the recesses of that 
pile of mountains which forms the base of 
Snowdon*", whose abrupt sides and fan¬ 
tastic heads rose in all directions behind 
each other in the wildest disorder, while 
the river, tearing its way through the ob¬ 
stacles which nature interposed, increased 

* Mason, author of the classical and beautiful 
Tragedy of Caractacus, represents Arviragus, son 
of the Ilritjsh King, after tin: loss of it great bat¬ 
tle, as traversing the country in various disguises, 
and at last summoning his dispersed forces to the 
“ rocky fastness” of Snowdon, 

“-There to breathe in freedom, 

If not with brave incursion to oppress 
Tbe thinly scatter’d foe.” 
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the homeland beauty, of this savage de¬ 
sert by a precipitate fell from rock to 
rock intq the abyss-of one of the deepest 
hollows, From whence it rushed with pro¬ 
digious impetuosity, for several miles to 
the bridge which we had passed. A 
great column of thick wood overhung 
and fringed its banks, while the dark 
colour and immense size of the rocks over 
which it took its course, added an inde¬ 
scribable sublimity to this cataract, which 
is called the Rhaidr-i-wennel. From 
hence a wild track penetrates into the 
interior of Snowdonia by Dolwyddellan 
Castle, but we were deterred from pursu¬ 
ing it by bad weather. In our return to 
Llanwrst we passed beneath a very lofty 
and rocky mountain, clothed with wood, 
called Carreg-i-gwalch, near the foot of 
which we found the old mansion of Gwe- 
dir, formerly belonging to the family of 
Sir John Wynne, from which it passed 
into that of the Dukes of Ancaster, and 
has lately given a title to Sir Peter Bur- 
rel, who married an heiress of that family. 
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We now pursued theturnpik$#oad on 
the- Caernarvonshire si<fe. of the river: to. 
Cbnway,und though the scenery<was less 
striking thafr thafrof the opposite shore,, 
it was still ,abUUdatitl|{/ beautiful, and a 
variety of cascades rattled djAvn the side* 
ofth^ mountains p3 wfc passed them. The 
town of Conway, a most picturesque ob-. 
ject without, is small, confined, and ilk 
built within. It is entirely enclosediby a 
high turretted wqll orrratnented with 26 
round towers at regular distances, which 
are equally embattled, and now alike va-. 
riegated with a profusion of ivy. These, 
together with three large gateways, are. 
entire, and form a grand appendage to the 
adjacent castle; a majestic ruin rising 
proudly from the shelving sides of a rock, 
and washed by the high tides of the river. 
I could not but lament the impending 
decay of this noble building, several of 
whose lofty towers are already fallen; 
while others, having left their foundation, 
hang suspended in the air by the cement 
which attaches them to the castle walls. 
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and threaten destruction to the passengers 
and vessels below." Little remains entire 
within, except the fragment* of sbac-casCs 
in most.of the turrets*• and^one room 
ISO feet in length*; adorned’ with mfie 
fine Gothic windows and a large chim¬ 
ney-piece, which .appears to have been 
the hall.—Both the position and archi¬ 
tecture of this castle are truly ghind, and 
a lofty and elegant turret raised on the 
top of each of its eight; round projecting 
towers, adds an admirable air of light¬ 
ness to the whole.—Edward I. founded 
this great fortress in T284, and made the 
town of Conway a free borough, when he 
passed a Chustmas here in great splen¬ 
dour with ins Queen Elinor and ail his 
court. Alter surviving the ravages of 
the civil wars, a grant was made of it to 
Edward Earl of Conway, who disman¬ 
tled it of its iron, timber, and lead, in 
1665, and at present it is holden by a 
private proprietor under the crown. This 
gentleman, with a singular spirit, has 
planted and laid out a little hill, towards 
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the mouth of the riwiy in several pleasant 
walks, which command a fine view of the 
town and castle on one side, and the sea 
on the other, giving to the wfiole the 
classic name of Arcadia. 

A mountainous ride -oon brought us 
from Conway to the coast, and the much 
celebrated pass of Penmanmawr. That 
vast mountain rises here 1400 feet almost 
perpendicular from the sea; its huge sides 
and lofty summit, are embossed with an 
infinite variety of projecting rocks, great 
fragments of which lie scattered every 
where down the steep descent, and en¬ 
croach upon the limits of the sea below. 
An excellent and almost level road, well 
protected with walls, is cut for above a 
mile on the shelf of this mountain, and the 
traveller passes on in the utmost security, 
in spite of the impending horror of the 
rocks above, and the tremendous precipice 

boat bv the roaring billows below.-The 

gentle hills of Anglesea on the opposite 
coast, well-wooded and highly culti¬ 
vated, with the town and castle of Beau- 
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maries projecting into the sea below the 
fine seat of Lord Bulkeley, presented an 
agreeably landscape’, as we passed the plea¬ 
sant inn and hamlet of Abor in our way 
to Bangor, and contrasted the mountain¬ 
ous scene which continued close above us 

on our left.-The little city of Bangofr 

excels many in the decent appearance of 
its buildings, and its peculiar neatness: nor 
is its situation inferior, placed as it i;-. in 
a vale backed by the mountains, and se¬ 
parated from the sea by a well-planted 
lull, the top of which affords an extensive 
prospect towards Anglesea, the coast, and 
the country. The cathedral built by 
Bishop Skeffington in 15:32, is a plain 
pile, neatly fitted up within, and both the 
hi hop’s palace and several of the prebcndal 
houses make a respectable appearance. 

About two miles from Bangor we en¬ 
tered Anglesea, by a ferry much more 
commodious than that of Conway. The 
aspect of this island is at first barren, rug¬ 
ged, and full of rocky eminences ; nor is 
the approach to Beaumaries, its principal 
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town, made sufficiently easy. ' Its situa- 
tion amply repays the trouble of reaching 
if, arid it consists printipally of dbe broad 
and handsome street, elevated on a bank 
rising gently above the sea at the entrance 
of the Menai Straits, before that channel 
becomes contracted. 

Baron Hill, the beautiful seat of Lord 
Bulkeley, rises from a swelling lawn above 
Beamnaries in the midst of a thick grove, 
and the whole range of the Caernarvon 
mountains from Pemuanmawr to Snow¬ 
don, appear from thence in the most ma¬ 
jestic array, when viewed across the broad 
expanse of the intervening mirror. The 
castle is a plain but perfect Gothic build¬ 
ing, forming a large square, with, round 
towers projecting at each angle, and pre¬ 
sents a grand object in front of the town, 
at the bottom of the lawn of Baron Hill. 
The principal approach to that noble 
place is conducted through a part of the 
ruin, and the grounds do credit to the 
taste with which its owner has embellish¬ 
ed them; but the architecture of the house 
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does nof .quite equal the surrounding 
scenery. In truth, a pavilion-like struc¬ 
ture, fronted with jvhne situfco, .covered 
with a fantastic dome, andf „tertninating 
in spruce bows on eacftside, suits but ill 
with the rude grandeur-of the opposite 
heights of Penmanmawr, t and the Alpin* 
display of the whole extended Snowdonia. 

Retracing our steps from Begumaries, 
we rejoined the great road within two 
miles of Bangor Ferry, and fixed our prin- • 
cipal station at Gwyndu, a single house 
near the centre of Anglesea, where every 
accommodation was admirably supplied, 
and much enhanced by the attention of our 
worthy old landlady, who had been fixed 
on that spot for above forty years.. The 
face of the country appeared uniformly un¬ 
interesting, being hilly, without grandeur, 
and rocky, without beauty ; though not 
absolutely barren, it bore that rugged and 
ill-culth ated aspect which arises from po¬ 
verty of soil and scarcity of inhabitants, 
for villages were rarely to be distin¬ 
guished, and the lew houses which ap- 
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peared, marked the wretchedness of their 
tenants. 

•Our first excursion .from Gwypdu waa 
to Holyhead, in which place We were 
much disappointed; for, though a port of 
some consequence, and the .great tho¬ 
roughfare to our sister kingdom, it pre¬ 
sented but' a miserable shew of a few 
weather-beaten tenements sheltering 
themselves beneath a variety of small 
craggy eminences. The basm of this 
harbour is sufficiently large, and well pro¬ 
tected both by nature and art; a long 
projecting headland forms a great bay in 
front, while a mighty mass of rock, the 
only grand feature in this part of the 
island, stretches far into the sea behind 
it, and swells to the magnitude of no in¬ 
considerable mountain. From the sum¬ 
mit of this hill, called the Head of Holy- 
head, not only the coast of Ireland, but 
even Severn noints of the Isle of Man, 
are said to 1 visible, when the weather 
is sufficients i vourable. 

Our next, ;v, well as our principal ob- 
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ject, was to visit the. Paris Mountain, by 
far the greatest curiosity Anglesea can 
boast, ayd its most,considerable source of 
wealth.-*-—The copper minesjn, this part 
of the island are supposed to have been 
known to and worked by the Homans, 
and a lake on the mountain, which is now 
filled up, has been distinguished, long 
before the present wonts were formed, by 
the title of “ the Mine Pool.” Various 
are the modes of accounting for the mo¬ 
dern name of this mountain, the most 
probable of which makes it derived from 
the old Welsh word Frass, signifying 
brass, which might easily be corrupted 
into Paris. Whatever may be the foun¬ 
dation of this conjecture, the Paris Moun¬ 
tain cannot fail to excite the admiration 
of all strangers, both from its appearance, 
the extent of its works, and the regularity 
with which they are conducted* This 
mine is considerably more than a mile in 
circumference, and on an average 1300 
men are employed in it constantly; it 
has also the singular advantage of being 
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worked La the open air, a circumstance 
which contributes, much to expedite the 
several branches of labour and ^uperin- 
tendance, as well as to secure the health 
of the persons employed. As a, spectacle, 
it is not a little striking, to behold a large 
arid mountain entirely stripped of its her¬ 
bage by the steam of the sulphur works, 
and perforated with, numberless caverns, 
which opening under lofty .arches one 
below the other, seem to disclose the 
deepest arcana ot the earth. The various 
positions, of the crowds of men employed, 
the ascent and descent of innumerable 
bakets to bring up the ore, and the per¬ 
petual echo of. the blasts of gunpowder 
introduced to dislodge it from the rock, 
produce an effect on the mind, ‘ which I 
have seldom known to arise from the 
complicated and difficult investigation of 
mines otherwise circumstanced. Abun¬ 
dance of vitriolic water is found in these 
works, and its strength is so great as to 
turn, in an instant, whatever steel or iron 
is dipped in it, to the colour and appear- 
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ance of Copper. This, water is exposed 
to the sun in large open troughs, and 
the copper quality is extracted from it by 
a very curious process; great quantities 
of sulphur also are produced, and its sub¬ 
limation is'carried on in various spots 
upon the mountain, till at last the whole 
is collected in some large boiling-houses, 
and formed into rolls of brimstone. The 
copper ore is then carried down in carts 
or sledges to some smelting-houses con¬ 
structed in the valley below, near the sea 
side, where every remaining operation is 
performed with the utmost eare and re¬ 
gularity. 

In consequence of the riches extracted 
from this mountain, the neighbouring 
village of Amlwch has risen into eminence, 
which Lord Uxbridge and Mr. Hughes 
(the two great proprietors of the mines) 
have adorned with two elegant hodses for 
their occasional residence, calling one the 
Mona, and the other the Paris Lodge. 
The little port of Amlwch is placed in a 
amall cove among the cliffs, about half a 


v 
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mile below the village, and. admirably 
formed to receive and arrange the seve¬ 
ral vessels which are employed in the 
copper and brimstone trade. * It often 
also affords a safe haven to those ships 
which in their passage from Ireland are 
driven to the north-east round the point 
of Holyhead, and cannot make that 
harbour. 

Returning through the dismal village 
of Llanerchymydd to Gwyndu, we soon 
left the island of Anglesea, and repassed 
the Menai Straits at Bangor Ferry, from 
whence an excellent road, commanding a 
variety of fine prospects on the coast, led 

us to Caernarvon.-The wooded bank 

of the Anglesea shore stretched far before 
us on the right, decorated with a noble 
old seat of the Earl of Uxbridge, while 
below it the great channel of the Menai 
Straits perpetually varied its form, present¬ 
ing in one point of view a large navigable 
river, and in others the basin of a fine 
lake encompassed by an amphitheatre of 
thick groves. The country immediately 
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surrounding us was gxtremely pleasant, 
being interspersed with various gentle 
acclivities which fanned the entrance to 
as many wooded vallies, and penetrated 
in sight into the hollows of those high 
impending mountains which hid Snow¬ 
don from our view. At length all the 
attendant scenery became expanded, and 
as we approached Caernarvon, the towers 
of its mighty castle stood boldly forward 
before its embattled walls, just where the < 
sea, emerging from its straits, and as¬ 
suming its proper form, mixed with St. 
George’s Channel, and washed the rocky 
shore on the south-west of Anglesea near 
Newburgh. The neatness and regularity 
of this town, its delightful situation, and 
the pleasant walk on its quay, with its ac¬ 
commodation for sea-bathing, have in¬ 
duced several English families to make it 
their summer residence, for the purpose 
of avoiding the crowded inconvenience 
of the more polished, but less simple, pub¬ 
lic places in the south of England; hence 
has Caernarvon, like Swansea and Tenby 
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in South Wales, acquired much improve¬ 
ment and a superior display of elegance 
from the resort of strangers, still preserv¬ 
ing its original features. 

Caernarvon, .like'Conway, is walled 
round, and its walls and gate? are entire; 
it was made a free borough by Edwar$ It, 
the royal, founder of its castle* That 
magnificent fortress was finished in 1284, 
and was wonderfully situated for strength 
before the introduction of artillery, stand¬ 
ing on an insolated neck of land, almost 
surrounded by the sea and the river 
Seiont. This rival of Conway in its 
splendour, now languishes in a similar 
state of decay, and threatens by a speedy 
downfall to deprive the country of one 
of its principal ornaments. A grand 
gateway, with a statue of its founder over 
it, guarded by four portcullisses beneath 
a lofty tower, introduced us to the great 
oblong court of the castle. The towers 
of this court are high and angular, with 
turrets of the same kind rising from 
their tops, three of which decorate the 
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great Ehgle tower, ib whicty we were 
shewn the apartment famous for the 
hirth of Edward II., the first English 
Prince of Wales*. The noble prospect, 
however, which its summit affords, is 
much more satisfactory to a traveller 
thaii the display of a small dark room, 
celebrated only for having produced the 
most weak and degenerate of our rao- 
narchs.——There are some remains of 
the ancient Segontium near this town, 
and a summer-house on the opposite hill 
occupies the site of‘a Roman fort. The 
walk to this eminence is pleasant, and it 
commands an extensive view over the 
sea, the Straits, Anglesea, and the moun¬ 
tains, but it has lately been unmercifully 

* Edward I. is said to have taken advantage 
of this circumstance, to invest his son with the 
Principality, of Wales. He told tfie Welsh, 
that lie would give them a Prince of unex¬ 
ceptionable manners, a Welshman by birth, 
and one who could speak no other language. 
Here too was held the Courts of Exchequer and 
Chancery. 
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stript of the fine wood with Much the 
whole hill was clothed. 

*An excursion from Caernarvon!, rather 
curious than pleasant, tempted us to ex¬ 
plore the long neck of land which forms 
the extreme point of its county, and 
making one horn of the great Bay of Car¬ 
digan, unites the two parts of the Prin¬ 
cipality towards the sea.-Our road 

lay for many miles immediately on the 
shore, with fine views of the extremity 
of Anglesea on the right, and a high 
chain of mountains in front, marked by 
the vast indented summits of the rock 
called Porthyndyllern Head, near the 
extremity of the peninsula. Close under 
its base we crossed this neck of land, and 
descending to the other coast, came in 
sight of the vast expanse of Cardigan Bay, 
backed by the mountains of Merioneth¬ 
shire, and those extending from the con¬ 
flux of the Dovey with the sea to Aber- 
ystwith and Cardigan. A more extra¬ 
ordinary amphitheatre of mountainous 
nature can hardly be imagined, arrang- 
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ing itself with small intervals around one 
of the largest bays in Great Britain. It 
reminded me somewhat of the grand dis¬ 
play of the north-east bay of Scotland, 
but the apposite coast was more distant, 
and the boundary less eminently striking, 
than that of the vast mountains of Su¬ 
therland and Ross-shire, stretching down 
to the Firths of Dornoch and Cromarty, 
and opposed by those of Inverness and 
Aberdeen shires. In q cove close upon 
the shore, we found the little fishing-town 
of Pwlwhelli, which, though a very poor 
place, is the principal one in this ill-inha¬ 
bited district.-Proceeding nearly east¬ 

ward along the shore towards the centre 
of the bay, we soon reached another town 
called Crickheith, distinguished only by 
the ruin of its castle on a high mount, 
nearly opposite to the grand object dis¬ 
played by that of Harlech on a bold 
eminence of the Merionethshire coast. 
Our road now began to grow very indiffe¬ 
rent, and several hills, dangerously steep, 
brought us to the wretched village of 
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Penmorva, not far. < from which a road 
full of perils leads over the sands into 
Merionethshire, forming the nearest route 
from Caernarvon to Dolgelly. 'We pur¬ 
sued it no farther, but satisfied with the 
short view w;e had taken of tbispart of 
the country, and disgusted with its bad 
roads and accommodations, we recrossed 
the peninsula by a very arduous and un-r 
interesting tract of hills to Caernarvon. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Progress from Caernarvon, through the 
Snowdonia, somejof its Mountains and 

; Lakes.—Transient view of Y,wyddfa, 
or the Peak of Snowdon. — Bethkelert. 

•—Grand Pass of the Pont-Abcrglass- 
hjn.—Wildness of the Merionethshire 
Mountains, and beautiful contrast of 
the descent into the Vale of Festiniog. 
—Striking beauty of Tan-y-Bwlch .— 
Great improvements in its district .— 
Excursions to Festiniog, Rhaidr Du, 
and Harlech Castle.—Intelligence of 
the Inhabitants in this part of the 
country, and their attachment to the 
Harp.—Pleasing accommodation at 
the Inn tf. Tan-y-Bwlch.—Cataract 
of Dolymyuyn.—Falls of the Cayne 
and Mothwaye. — Dolgelly. — Compa¬ 
rative height of Cader-Idris and Snow¬ 
don.—Fine ride to Barmouth.—Lake 
andTown of Bala.—Pass ofGlyndyffis. 
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— Corwen.—Beauties of Gtendwrdwy, 
or the Valley of the Dee.—ValeCrucis 
Abbey.—Charming position oj' Llan¬ 
gollen and its Cottage.—Dinas-Braan 
Castle.—Pass of the Berouin Moun¬ 
tain to Llanrhaidr. — Barents* and 
grandeur of the Pistill Rhaidr . 

Our grand object now was to explore 
the wonders of the Snowdonia, that im¬ 
mense pile of mountains) which encircle 
the mighty lord of this vast domain; but 
the incessant storms peculiar to this un¬ 
equal district, and attended with strong 
gusts of wind, in great part frustrated the 
enterprize. In vain have I at two differ¬ 
ent seasons attempted to visit the lake of 
Llanberis, and on that side to take the 
most advantageous view of Snowdon, but 
each time have I been baflSed by the se¬ 
verity of the climate, which pursued me 
with unremitting adversity.—*—We were 
obliged therefore tocontent ourselves with 
the direct pass by Bethkelert, and enter¬ 
ing the great defile of the mountains, took 
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our farewell of all the beautiful objects 
which had so long attracted our attention 
oft the coast of Caernarvonshire, together 
with the sunshine which had enlivened 
them.*—The great cataract of Ys-Gwyr- 
fa soon displayed itself before us, and we 
passed in silent amazement under the vast 
mountains of Moel-Eledn, Castel-Cedzvin , 
and Mwnwdd Vawr, the latter of which 
rose immediately from the great pool of 
the Cwellwyn lake, neaiUhe end of which 
the valley opened, and Y,\vyddfa, the 
lofty peak of Snowdon, appeared high in 
view above its subordinate summits. It 
was in vain again that we tried on this 
quarter to climb the side of this British 
atlas; a misty sky and a tempestuous day 
continued to resist our efforts; and ob¬ 
liged us, after a fruitless wandering about 
his rocky base, to take shelter in a, miser¬ 
able hovel at Bethkelert. From thence 
the wild aspect of the country frowned on 
us with the utmost asperity, and the 
rigour of an inclement season added fresh 
horror and majesty to the grand pass of 
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Pont-Aberglasslyn* = Two vast ridges of 
mountains, ending in an immense perpen¬ 
dicular chain of rocks* which reared their 
aspiring heads far above the clouds, here 
impended over a deep hollow^ through 
which rolled with savage impetuosity 
that prodigious torrent which divides the 
counties of Caernarvon and Merioneth. 
Incessant fissures in the sides of these 
mountains presented an infinite variety of 
gushing cataracts, and increased the 
turbid stream, which precipitating itself 
in an abrupt fall under the arch of the 
bridge connecting the rocks and forming 
the pass, rushed with redoubled violence 
towards the sea. The grandeur of this 
scene is indescribable, and it was followed 
by a continued series of wild and rocky 
heights, scarcely to be surmounted by the 
rude unequal track we pursued, while 
several vast torrents perpetually crossing 
it threatened to interrupt its course. 
Agriculture seemed entirely banished 
from these tremendous wastes, and a few 
goats and sheep, the only denizens of this 
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savage country, were.observed browsing 
on precipices to which few human steps 
could venture to follow them.—In the 
midst of such a desert extending far around 
it on either side, the beautiful valley of 
Fesliniog disclosed suddenly the strong 
contrast Of its charms; and the pleasant 
inn of Tan-y-Bwlch afforded us a wel¬ 
come refuge from the storms with which 
we had been persecuted. 

This enchanting valley smiles with the 
most luxuriant cultivation, rich woods 
decorate its swelling hills, neat villages 
adorn its plains, and the gentle river 
Druydd, winding in perpetual meanders 
through a range of fine pastures and mea¬ 
dows, flows in tranquil beauty towards 
the rocks that encircle the coast. Ele¬ 
vated on a high terrace, beneath a pro¬ 
fusion of spreading groves fronting the 
south, the handsome mansion of the Grif¬ 
fith family at Tan-y-Bwlch, enjoys at one 
view all the placid beauties of the valley, 
while the rugged and mis-shapen moun¬ 
tains that encompass it, form an awful 
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close to this scene t of delight, 'and forbid 
the eye to wander farther in search of 
pleasure. This delightful spot 4ias been 
greatly improved by the spirit and taste 
of Mr. Oakley, who married its heiress; 
nor has his attention been confined mere¬ 
ly to his own territory, the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood having profited by his exertions. 
On my second visit to this country, after 
an interval of six years, I found two noble 
bridges with a causeway, built across the 
valley, and the rugged track which led 
through the wilds of Merionethshire from 
Dolgelly, converted into one of the finest 
roads the art of man could devise, and so 
ingeniously drawn, as to avoid all the la¬ 
borious steeps, except one abrupt descent 
into the valley. Neither was the Caer¬ 
narvonshire side without its progressive 
amendment under the same auspices; 
and in consequence of this example, the 
hovel at Bethkelert was converted into a 
decent inn; and even the pass over the 
mountains from Tan-y-Bwlch to the 
Tpnt-Aberglasslyn was rendered more 
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easy, though the heights to be surmount* 
ed in that quarter were far too arduous 
to be conquered .with perfect success. 
Thus is ti traveller now conducted, not 
only without fear, but with an incredible 
degree of ease and pleasure, through the 
centre of the most mountainous part of 
our island, and over eminences till of late 
impervious to a carriage, and with diffi¬ 
culty surmountable by a horse. 

Alter tracing the valley by another good 
road to the little village of Festiniog, 
which stands on an eminence beneath 
the mountains that enclose its head, we 
proceeded down it opposite the groves 
and house of Tan-y-Bwlch, till we turned 
to the left to visit a fall called the Rhaidr 
Du, or the Black Cataract. It lies in the 
recess of a narrow glen, where a large 
stream dashing over a high precipice of 
dark rocks in the midst of a thick wood, 
presents a very picturesque object, and 
adds a new ornament to a stripe of coun¬ 
try already decorated with a profusion of 
every natural beauty. Our track from 
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thence to Harlech £astleover «, chain of 
mountains was difficult to find, but we 
li&d an intelligent guide $ a young son 
of our landladythe morning'also ..was 
fair for our excursion, and the prospects 
whicb.every ascent afforded, were varied 
by alternate views of the sea and land. 

The town of Harlech, once the capital 
of the county of Merioneth, is situated 
almost at the extremity of a barren de- 
sert, which desolates a great neck of land 
projecting into the sea, whose sands en¬ 
compass it on two sides. A few miser¬ 
able cottages, forming an irregular street, 
are all the visible remains of its former 
splendour, except the inconsiderable ruin 
of its county-hall, and the magnificent 
walls of its castle. This noble edifice is 
the most perfect of the fortresses made 
by Edward I. on this coast, and seems 
to have been constructed with peculiar 
strength to resist the attacks of enemies, 
the inclemency of its exposed situation, 
and the depredations of time.—It was 
finished in the year 1283, was besieged, 
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and with difficulty taken by the Earl of 
Pembroke in the wars of York and Lan¬ 
caster, dhd was, the last in North Wales 
which held out for the King in the rebel¬ 
lion'. Before the use of gunpowder it 
must indeed have been almost impregna¬ 
ble, being founded on a high insulated 
rock, and accessible only by a drawbridge 
and three gateways strongly guarded by 
portcullisses. Beside the four great cir¬ 
cular towers that defend the entrance, 
there are others highly turretted at each 
of the angles of its principal court, and 
many of their apartments are almost en¬ 
tire. The remains of the chapel are also 
to be traced, and a staircase, yet whole, 
led us to a walk on the walls, from which 
we had an advantageous view of the 
coast and country, together with the bold 
architecture of the inner front, of the 
castle. 

We left Tan-y-Bwlch on the following 
morning with regret, and from the top 
of the southern barrier of the valley of 
Festiniog took our farewell of a spot where 
Q 
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we had passed several very pleasant days. 
The beauty of the surrounding scenery 
charmed us, and we were delighted first 
with the rude state of nature, and after¬ 
wards with the successful improvements 
of art; we found amusement in the in¬ 
telligence, civility, and simplicity, of the 
rustic inhabitants, and even here our 
meals were enlivened with the music of 
the harp. In South Wales, this original 
British instrument is much fallen into dis¬ 
use, but throughout the whole of North 
Wales it is still cultivated with a degree 
of veneration, and scarce a family exists 
in the meanest cottage without at least 
one performer. At Conway, we were 
regaled with the strains of a blind harper, 
who seemed the representative of an an¬ 
cient Druid, and the females of the house 
blended their vocal powers not unplea¬ 
santly with his notes, reciting chants 
which had been popular in former ages, 
and commemorations of their traditional 
heroes. The musical exhibition at Tan- 
y-Bwlch, though less excellent, was never- 
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theless highly pleasing, and our hours 
there passed more agreeably than the ac¬ 
commodations of a. small inn in a remote 
district vfill generally allow. These were 
enhanced greatly by the obliging and at¬ 
tentive conduct of our landlady with her 
family, who on my second visit lamented 
that her powers for the reception and en¬ 
tertainment of strangers, were not enlarg¬ 
ed among the other improvements of tbfe 
vicinage. Time, however, has, no doubt, 
effected this, as the thoroughfare became 
more frequented, and the roads on all 
sides so far finished as to present an easy 
access to one of the most interesting spots 
nature can display, in her shew of placid 
beauty, not unattended with a majestic 
exterior. 

Our course now lay for several miles 
over the mountains, and the views, though 
wild in the extreme, were woriderfully 
extensive: as the day was clear, we could 
easily discern the bold summit of Snow¬ 
don in the north, as we approached the 
heights of Cader-Idris in the south* After 
Q 2 
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^passing the miserable village of Xrawsvyn- 
nydd, we descended gradually into a well- 
wooded valley, and crossing a torrent, de¬ 
viated from the road by a rough and bog¬ 
gy ascent, to visit the famous cascade of 
Dollymyllyn. The scene amply repaid 
our trouble, where the Gamlan, a consi¬ 
derable stream, rushing down a rapid 
slope, falls in a perpendicular cataract over 
the shelving side of an immense rock, 
from whence it is dashed back amidst 
perpetual spray arising from the opposite 
ridges of its narrow channel, and then 
runs foaming in a broken and impetuous 
torrent till it reaches th r level of the val¬ 
ley below. This part of the country is 
remarkable for the striking scenery of its 
waterfalls, and the two cataracts of the 
Cayne and the Mothwaye, not many 
miles distant, abound equally in the fea¬ 
tures such objects present, intermixed 
with some peculiar points of picturesque 

Such were the grand characters which 
distinguished this extraordinary country. 
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our descent from which, on a hanging shelf 
above the river Mawdoch, brought us to 
Dolgelly, the modern capital of the wild 
county of Merioneth. This poor town 
has only its singularly striking situation 
to boast of, being composed of a few ir¬ 
regular and ill-built streets. The view 
from its bowling-green is peculiarly grand, 
and it derives much beauty from its po-. 
sition immediately uijclcr the northern 
base of Cader-Idris. That mighty moun¬ 
tain rises here in a slope nearly perpendi¬ 
cular, but broken by various rocky hol¬ 
lows to its two peaks, the highest of 
which, called Pen-y-cader, bears a very 
volcanic appearance. This circumstance 
has induced many travellers to compare 
the height of Cader-Idris with that of 
Snowdon, which, from the irregularity of 
its ascent, and the inequalities of its pro¬ 
digious base, often deceives the eye, and 
seems less lofty than it really is. A nearer 
view cannot fail to dissipate the charm, 
and the admeasurement which has been 
accurately taken, settles the point; for. 
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according to Mr. Pennant’s acfcount, the 
highest summit of Cader-Idris is not more 
than 2830 feet abov6 the level of Dol¬ 
gelly green; whereas the great peak of 
Snowdon called Y-wyddfa, or the Con¬ 
spicuous, is more than 3600 above the 
quay of Caernarvon. 

Close to Dolgelly, the Mawdoch from 
the north meets the Avon from the east, 
and both together form a wide aestuary, 
which becomes an open sea near Bar¬ 
mouth. The ride on its northern bank 
can scarcely be parallelled in the boldness 
of its surrounding scenery, the romantic 
grandeur it exhibits in every part, and the 
extraordinary art and labour with which 
the road is constructed.-—Winding round 
the hill opposite to Dolgelly on a fine level 
shelf, we soon came to the separation of 
the valleys opposite to Tan-y-Bwlch and 
Barmouth, as we reached a handsome 
new bridge which crosses the Mawdoch, 
just before it falls into the Avon. Imme¬ 
diately after this junction, the expanse of 
water became more considerable, and at 
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length filled the whole of the vale, bear¬ 
ing at high tide the appearance of a large 
lake encompassed vvitli noble mountains. 
Their rocky sides waving in a vast variety 
of undulations, advanced towards the very 
margin of the water, sometimes covered 
with brushwood, and at others frowning 
with all the majesty of impending cliffs. 
Where the ground would admit of it, 
small patches of cultivation, and a few 
verdant pastures enlivened the scene, be¬ 
ing frequently intermixed with groves of 
high trees rising finely beneath eminences 
so placed as to shelter them from the sea 
winds. The road, following the inequa¬ 
lities of the coast, wound beautifully 
round the northern shore of this great 
basin, and shewed all its beauties to ad¬ 
vantage, till the high rock of Barmouth, 
advancing far into the water, obliged it 
to occupy a shelf not unlike that of Pen- 
manmawr, cut with great labour and in¬ 
genuity in its side. From thence we 
gamed a view of the mouth of the river 
emerging into the sea from the recesses 
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of a vast amphitheatre of npountains, 
among which the two points of Cader- 
Idris bore the most conspicuous appear¬ 
ance, and crowned the whole with inde¬ 
scribable grandeur. Barmouth is said to ■ 
represent Gibraltar in its aspect and situa¬ 
tion, being placed under a prodigious 
rock, and the houses occupyiug high ter¬ 
races one above the other, as far as it was 
practicable to raise them. It may cer- 
tainly be admired for its singular position, 
as w ell as the prospect it commands across 
the sea to those opposite hills of Caernar¬ 
vonshire which torm the extremity of the 
great Bay of Cardigan, yet when consi¬ 
dered as a town, it tell short of what I 
had been led to expect, both from the 
grf'at labour and expence bestowed on its 
approach, and from its having long been 
frequented by many families of North 
Wales for the purpose of sea-bathing. 
The place itself indeed is small, and the 
houses in general are mean, and difficult 
of access, from the ineqalities of the 
ground on which they are built; the ac- 
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commodation of the inns also is vgry mo¬ 
derate, and the shore is obstructed by se¬ 
veral hill# of sand; notwithstanding which 
inconveniences Barmouth is commonly 
much crowded during the summer 
months, and lodgings are often very diffi¬ 
cult to be obtained. 

After our return to Dolgelly, a perpe¬ 
tual succession of heavy storms prevented 
our intended ascent of Cader-idris, and 
we were, after various attempts, obliged to 
relinquish the design, which, from the 
same cause, I have never since been able 
to execute. The same fate ever attended 
me at Snowdon and 1 linlimmon; and 
such is the stormy atmosphere surround¬ 
ing these great eminences, that 1 believe 
much leisure and patience might be ex¬ 
hausted in vain to accomplish tina object, 
though sometimes an accidental sunshine 
may render it easy. After all, there is less 
to be regretted in the prevention of these 
expeditions than an unpractised traveller 
may imagine, for the elevation is too great 
for any display of picturesque beauty, 
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every distinction of the vales is. lost in the 
general chaos of the surrounding moun¬ 
tains, and the disposition of their rugged 
tops, when viewed from above, *is rather 
a matter of curiosity than pleasure. Add 
to this, the labour of the undertaking, 
with the chance of its failure by some 
changes above, which we from below can 
neither foresee, nor even discover when 
they happen ; compute the dangers that 
may arise from storms, fogs, violent gusts 
of wind, and extreme cold, and you may 
easily imagine the undertaking not very 
eligible without a favourable opportu¬ 
nity. 

From Dolgelly we pursued the course 

of the Avon through a valley enclosed 

within high hills, and well inhabited, the 
» 

river growing more rapid, and the coun¬ 
try w ilder as we approached the barrier 
forming“the division of those waters which 
feed the two great divisions of Merioneth¬ 
shire. After traversing some high grounds 
we gained at length a view of the lake of 
Bala or Pimble-Meer, the whole northern 
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shore of which w.e traversed in our way 
to the town of Bald, which is situated at 
its eastern extremity. This lake, known 
by the names of Pimble-Meer or Lyn- 
Tegyd , is the largest in Wales, being near 
six miles in length and a mile in breadth; 
but its scenery is rather deficient, as the 
country about it is generally bare of 
wood, and the hills, though considerable, 
are void of that majesty which the moun¬ 
tainous country we had .passed abounded 

in.-From the bottom of this lake 

issues the great river Dee, and passing 
under a romantic old bridge, winds gent¬ 
ly in a wide and deep stream through a 
course of rich meadows towards Corwen 
and Liang hen. The town of Bala con¬ 
sists principally of one handsome street, 
with a high artificial mount, apparently 
the keep of a fortress, at the south-east 
end of it. Together with its lake and 
bridge, it presents several agreeable ob¬ 
jects to the neighbouring seat of Mr. Price, 
whose grounds are laid out in a very ele¬ 
gant modern taste under the judicious 
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auspices of Mr. E^ames. This agreeable 
spot is well sheltered - from the mountains 
which impend over-it by a thfck grove, 
and a fine lawn descends from \he house 
in several bold swells to the town. On 
the right a pleasant winding walk is con¬ 
ducted by the side of a rapid torrent, 
which, flowing from the mountains, forms 
a winding dell beautifully fringed with 
wood in its passage, and joins the Dee 
soon after it emerges from its lake, in the 

meadows below.-Bala is surrounded 

on every side with mountains, through 
which various roads are curiously wrought 
towards Dinasmouthy at the back of Ca- 
der-ldris, towards Llanvilling over the 
Berouin, and towards Llanrwst in the 
vicinage of the Snowdonia; all these tracts 
are remarkable lor the wildness of the 
districts through which they lead, and 
that to Dinasmouthy in particular abounds 
in those romantic objects with which na¬ 
ture has decorated her most savage re¬ 
gions. 

On leaving Bala and its lake, the aspect 
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of the,country was less interesting till we 
rejoined the Dee, which we crossed just 
before we reached the great Irish road, 
where w<? turned to the left for about a 
mile to see the pass of Glyndyffis, over 
which that road is conducted. A torrent 
here is precipitated from the hills with 
great force, fretting in perpetual curves 
between two chains of rocks, and falling 
at times perpendicularly from basin to 
basin. The road is so constructed as to 
follow the windings of the torrent on a 
shelf above it, springing across it by a 
bold arch in one place, and commanding 
all its falls interwoven beautifully with 
brushwood in great perfection; it thus 
ascends gradually to the wild moor of 
Canioge above, after traversing which for 
many miles, it descends in a long slope 
through one of the great woods which 
fringe the hills bounding the Vale bf Con¬ 
way. We. pursued it no farther, but re¬ 
turning through the pass of Glyndyflis, 
soon reached the neat town ofCorwen on 
the banks of the Dee, at the extremity 
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of Merionethshire,, and close to the bor¬ 
ders of Denbighshire.' 

•This was the territory of that renowned 
hero Owen Glendower, the fdrmidable 
opponent of Henry IV. in the 14th cen¬ 
tury, whose gigantic features still deco¬ 
rate the sign-post of the principal inn, 
and whose whole district yet bears the 
name of Glendwrdwy, or the Valley of 
the Dee. Leaving the turnpike road 
here, which abounds in beauties nearly 
equal to those we went in search of, we 
crossed the river by a handsome bridge 
of six arches, and soon reached Llandisi- 
lio, the charming seat of Mr. Jones, on 

the opposite side of the valley.-The 

mountains grew bolder and more abrupt 
as we proceeded, and thick woods with 
rich pastures, interspersed with an abun¬ 
dance of whitened cottages, and deco¬ 
rated with several gentlemen’s seats, be¬ 
gan to enliven the nearer ground, while 
the Dee, differing in its progress as well 
as its origin from the other rivers in this 
country, from the smooth and tranquil 
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stream we first admirejl, became a rapid 
and furious torrent *as we receded from 
its soured, and forced its turbulent passage 
over a r&cky bed between the various 
groves, cliffs, and mountains, which seem¬ 
ed planted there to obstruct its course. 

In a narrow recess on the left, almost 
overshadowed by a vast luxuriance of 
wood, the elegant ruin of Vale Crucis 
Abbey disclosed its monastic fragments to 
our sight. Distinct and separated as it is 
from the busy haunts of men, the most 
rigid enthusiast could not have chosen a 
spot more recluse, or better suited for the 
purposes of devotion and retirement. A 
vast chain of wild mountains hems it in 
on every side, leaving barely room be¬ 
tween them for a little stream and a thick 
grove, amidst the gloomy shade of which 
the mouldering walls and arches of the 
abbey make a most picturesque appear¬ 
ance. This was a Cistercian monastery, 
founded by the name of Llan-Egwest, or 
tie Valle Crucis, in the year 1200; its ar¬ 
chitecture is of that kind in w hich the 
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^pthic'began to admit somo o«jpt«nent, 
but had not yet arrived, at the feK^d ac- 
jcaesion of finery wbicffhas bedb impro¬ 
perly called “ the improvedt” The pillars 
that supported the tower, -find several of 
the doors,dfe specimens of this taste, but 
the ar^he^within are mostly of the purer 
and raore ancient Gothic, and* Some of 
the windows correspond dearly with those 
pf Salisbury cathedral Three side# of 
the church are jnostly entire, as is part 
of the abbey, now inhabited hyaifarmer; 
and the west front, being almost perfect, 
cannot fail to attract the notiee-of every 
admirer of these interesting rertuiants of 
antiquity. The little valley in which this 
ruin is situated, soon terminates in the 
high ridge of hills forming the southern 
boundary of, the Vale of' Clwydd, over 
which an excellent road is conducted to 
Kutbyfiand Denbigh; but having already 
visited these places, we did not pursue it. 
We returned therefore to the banks of 
the Dee, which grew still bolder and 
more rapid as we advanced towards the 
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^fine Gothic bridge of Llangollen,' a little 
tawi^^enbighsjure, beautifully situated 
above* the southern, bank of'the river, and 
almost sifrrounded by the impending ridge 
of the Berpuin mountains, -from whose 
proud amphitheatre the boldesdnasses of 
insulated rock and wood appear- 'Ip have 
started'forth, and formed the ^regular 
channel of this enchanting valley. Llan¬ 
gollen can claim little praise beyond what 
is bestowed ■ On s the transcendent beauty 
of its exterior; for within, it exhibits no¬ 
thing but a narrow and ill-built setreet. 
We visited from thence a Cottage with 
some adjacent grounds, which two ac¬ 
complished ladies from Ireland had laid 
out and ornamented with much taste and 
elegance. The situation is romantic in 
the extreme, commanding the town and 
the vale below it, in which several well- 
wooded hills form an agreeable contrast 
to the wild scene behind, while encircling 
the summit of a huge conic mountain, 
the broken fragments of Dinas-Braan 
Castle rise proudly in full front, and seem 
R 
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tot defy' every enemy bufcHim*, to^yhicb 
titey have at length submitted. 

.Under the condysotvOf a, I guide not 
abounding in intelligence, we again scaled 
the mountains and pursue&a very dreary 
and uneven jtrack over the Berouin .to the 
wretched-ftliage-and still'more miserable 
inn of Lknrhaidr, froni.wh^nce a rugged 
lane led us to the celebrated cataract of 
thetPistill-Rhaidr. Though certainly the 
highest, this is far from being the most 
picturesque waterfall we had seen -in our 
tour, sold perhaps it foils at the first view 
to strike the sight so forcibly as might be 
expected, in consequence of the great de¬ 
fect it labours under in the total want of 
all external scenery. Here are no leafy 
groves to relieve the eye, no verdant 
lawns to smooth the approach, but a 
narrow valley between two barren hills 
carried us straight forward to the object 
of our search, which met our eyes with 
a disadvantageous sameness of appearance 
long before we arrived at it. We could 
not,, however, but be impressed with its 
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.magnitude wffen we^ame upon'thespot, 
though the streanrwas rather more scanty 
thanusfual, from-a temporary deficiency 
of watef. A lofty barrier of black rocks 
closes the yaie here, from whose summit 
the torrent descends ‘in a ‘perpendicular 
but uneven fall of about. 150 feet, at the 
bottom of vrtaich it has worn its passage 
through a ridge of the projecting rock, 
and rushes into the valley through an 
extraordinary arch of its own making in* 
another descent of near 50 feet. The 
object was altogether singular and stu¬ 
pendous, and though the peculiar ima¬ 
gery of landscape was wanting, our most 
sanguine expectations could not but be 
exceeded by so great a production of na¬ 
ture, which seemed to invade the realms 
of fancy, and ape the magic drapery of 
an oriental romance. 
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CHAP... V. 

LlanviUing. — IVzlsliPool.—rPowis Castle* 

° *V",. 

—■Vale of tgomerysjtirc — Nere- 
town on Severn.—Llaniffj,pe$.-^Sources 
of ihpfievern anftfp^J^pe.—Pass of 
the Mountains between "Mon tgomery- 
shire and Cardiganshire, to the Devil’s 
Bridge. — Y-Spwtty-Ystwith.—Strata 
Florida A Obey.-—Tregaron. — Llanba- 
dern Vawr. — Tulypont.—View of the 
JEstuary of the Dovey. — Machynth- 
leth.—Aber dovey and Barmputh Fer¬ 
ries. — ‘fow n Merionydd.—Wild coun¬ 
try at the back ofCader-Idris.—f^rand 
View of Dolgelly and its Vale from 
thenee. — Romantic Scenery of the 
Dovey above Dinasmouthy. — Mall- 
wydd: — Catm’s Office. — Llanvair .— 
Montgomery.—Entrance of England. 
— Bishop’s Castle t —Downton Castle , 
—Grandeur of Ludlow, its Castle, and 
Public Walk. — Croft’s Castle , Shob- 
don Court, and Berrington. — Leomin- 
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ster.—Hampton Court. — fVeobly.— 
Return to Radnorshire and Brecknock¬ 
shire. 

FftOMLlanrhaidr we had a pleasant 
ride to Llanvilling, a small town in Mont¬ 
gomeryshire hanging on the side of a hill, 
and after passing a cheerful valley washed 
by the river Vernieu, we crossed several 
high ridges and descended to Welsh-pool, 
the county town of Montgomery. This- 
is one of the most flourishing places in 
North Wales, considerable works being 
established near it, and an unusual air of 
opulence prevailing both in the town and 
its vicinage. It consists principally of 
one very handsome street, perpetually en¬ 
livened with the shew of considerable 
trade; its situation also is delightful, in 
a charming vale a little above the bank 
of the Severn, and close to Ihe fine 
grounds of Powis Castle. Lord Lyttel¬ 
ton’s animated description of that man¬ 
sion taught me to expect more beauty 
and grandeur than I found there, though 
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iWsituatibn is certainly very striking and 
thb prospect it commands finely varied, 
Thfe whole Vale of MoiAgomerylie's spread 
beneath the eminence on-Which it stands, 
and the hills bounding it on ifesides rise 
m the boldest forms, while : the Severn, 
though it does not here assume the ap¬ 
pearance of a great river, shews itself 
pleasantly dispersed in several uistin-.t 
points of view, and sufficiently enlivens 
the scene. The town of Welsh-pool 
also adds a beauty to the whole, from its 
fortunate position, while the opposite 
mountains of Briethen and Modl-y-golfa 
rise at once out of the level of the vale 
with great sublimity; on the summit of 
one of which the county of Montgomery 
has erected a high pillar to commemorate 
the Victory of Admiral Rodney. In ad¬ 
dition to these distant objects, the sloping 
hills and swelling lawns of the park, co¬ 
vered with thick plantations, and deco¬ 
rated with abundance of fine timber, torm 
a magnificent outline to the place, and 
command views wonderfully extensive on 
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every side; taking in the summits of C$2 
der-Idrisand soipe* of the highest moun¬ 
tains irv North Wales.-Graced with 

these striking advantages of position, 
Powis Castle does not in itself present 
that majestic object which tradition and 
in^Lation would ter, a traveller to 
for, and the neglected state it has 
long languished in, deducts still more 
f*om its consequence B- ; lt with a 
dusky red stone, which/ strikes the eye at' 
a distance with the aspect of an ill co- 
loureu brick, an irregular mass of heavy 
walls and towers displays itself, almost 
without a front to be distinguished. The 
mournful solemnity of the wilderness 
and grass-grown terraces of the gardens, 
descending in the forsaken grandeur of 
the last century, is exceeded by the ge¬ 
neral desolation and melancholy which, 
prevail within, where a range of ill-shaped 
and uninhabited apartments exhibits the 
cumbrous pomp of old fashioned decora¬ 
tion, and seems tottering to decay with 
the few remaining turrets that surround 
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ily^A long room pear the qastle, which 
was once connected Wi^h it, ha*f been 
lately fitted up in theTtfftdern style as a 
bathroom, but the propo#"$&n 'of 117 feet 
in length by only 20 in breadth is ex¬ 
tremely deficient. Such is the present 
appearance of this grand but neglected 
place* or which if* a, very little of that 
taste arid expence Which have been la¬ 
vished on inferior spots could be success-* 
* fully bestowed, it would soorr shine al¬ 
most unrivalled in beauty and magnifi¬ 
cence. 

A rich vale watered by the Severn, here 
majestic in its infancy, conveyed, as be¬ 
tween fine meadows, pleasing enclosures, 
and populous villages, to. the delightful 
spot which Newton occupies, almost 
encompassed by the river, and surrounded 
by high wooded hills, on one of which 
a gentleman has built a temple, from 
whence some of the finest views in the 
country may be obtained. The plain 
now began to contract itself, and the 
mountains to close round it, through the 
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■various apertures of \yhich several vallieid 
opertectj bringing fheir tributary waters 
to increase the Severn, which rolled its 
meandering if^km between hills finely 
tufted wiihvwood and variegated with 
pastures,.as it descended from the heights 
of Plinlirmpori toi the little town of Lla¬ 
nidloes. The pfeculiar mixture 'of gran¬ 
deur and population which distinguishes 
this tract of country, forms its principal 
ornament, and unites in a happy assem-** 
blage those objects which please the eye 
with their tranquil beauty, and surprise 
it with their stupendous appearance. 
Woods, orchards, corn-fields, and pas¬ 
tures, are scattered every where in pro¬ 
fusion ; peat farm houses and others of a 
superior order occupy some of the best 
positions, and many rough bridges of tim¬ 
ber thrown across the river make a pic¬ 
turesque addition to the landscape, in 
which a degree of rustic elegance pre¬ 
vails, not incompatible with the general 
pir of poverty and simplicity which seems 
annexed to the mountainous character of 
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ifaecoufitry^ Llanidloes, the. only town 
of note in this distritt, though a‘ poor 
place, is well laid out m ftyjr wide streets*, 
with a spacious nrarket-hodfie in'the cen¬ 
tre ; its wooden bridge over .the Severn 
is very ancient, and much out of repair} 
but it appears to be used- by carriages 
only lifetimes of flood, thfe river here be¬ 
ing ‘fordable. 

- The sources of this river and the Wye 
tire not far distant from Llanidloes in the 
recesses of Plinlimmon, each of which 
has formed the channel of a different 
valley, both being at first inconsiderable 
streams, and undistinguished by any pe¬ 
culiar objects. The Severn flows from 
the north-west, and bears at first the ori¬ 
ginal British name of the Hafren river; 
the head of the Wye is at no great dis¬ 
tance from it towards the south, and its 
course at first inclines southward.—As 
we quitted the banks of the Severn, and 
advanced towards those of the Wye, 
the wooded aspect of the country began 
to change, and cultivation contracting 
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itself within narrower limits, becaifce fos& 
at length in an immense expanse of bare 
and dreary mountains. After an arduous 
ride of some miles, unmarked by any 
pleasing object, we descended to the Wye 
at the melancholy village of Llangerig, 
and keeping some time on the side of it, 
crossed it by a marvellously rocky ford, 
where it was little more than a rivulet 
Our road now became inexpressibly la¬ 
borious, being in great*part unfinished, 
and even where it was made, impending 
frightfully on a narrow shelf over tremen¬ 
dous precipices. At length we reached 
one of the heights which form the base 
of Plinlimmon, and descended precipi¬ 
tately to the banks of the Rhydol, which 
we followed to the wretched village of 
Spwtty, and soon afterwards crossed our 
original track from Aberystwith to Rhy- 
adergowy near the Devil’s bridge* in Car¬ 
diganshire. 

Passing beneath the woods and nume¬ 
rous plantations of Havod, we soon reach¬ 
ed the village of Spwtty-Ystwith, and 
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erassin£|i#ridge of, hills in which the Tivy 
finds its source, descended to the banks 
of* that river to visit the few mouldering 
fragments of Stratfleur, ©tStrata Florida 
Abbey. A fine circular gateway, which 
formed the wesfc^nd of the church, is all 
that remains sufficiently entire to convey 
an idea? of its original structure, which 
rebuilt by Edward I. after having 
been burnt in his wars with the Welsh. 
The Tivy here is a small stream, and the 
town of Tregaron, to which it led us, an 
inconsiderable place, remarkable only for 
its church. A very wild $iWck from 
thence led us back to the batftUtof the 
Ystwith, just below Lord Lisburne’s seat 
of Crosswood Park; from wbenee we 
passed by Mr. Powell’s pleasant place of 
Nantios, and leaving Aberystwith about; 
two miles on the left, crossed the Rhydol 
to reach the ancient town of Llanhadern 
Yawr, which is thought to have been a 
Roman station. As Aberystwith has 
swelled into importance in its neighbour* 
hood, this place has sunk into insignifo 
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cance, and. can now Ije repute^ iis little 
better than a village, the fins Gothic 
edifice of whose church, which was the 
cathedra/ 1 of a:Bri tish Bishop, alone de¬ 
notes its former grandeur. 

At a short distance from Llanbadern 
Vawr we joined the great road leading 
from Aberystwith to: North Wales, and 
after passing the village Talypont gai m 
ed a view of the coast, just where a bold 
range of mountains extend along the Me¬ 
rionethshire bank of the greatriver Dovey, 
which divides that county from Cardigan 

and Montgomeryshire.-This stream, 

which is here an sestuary, ravages a con¬ 
siderable plain with its inundations, and 
proves how strongly its irregular and vio¬ 
lent supplies from the mountains at times 
preponderate over the regular current of 
the river, and the settled accession of its 
tides. The opposite range of mountains 
rises abruptly, in those rocky piles for 
which North Wales is justly celebrated, 
while the river winds in a broad sheet of 
water, sometimes approaching their bases, 
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•and atf bothers disporting itself in bold 
curves through the v&le. The vale itself 
appears abundantly enriched with woods 
and the appearance of population; a ’va¬ 
riety of neat villages are spread over it, 
and several iron works are established 
within its confines: large vessels also are 
moored id different points of the river, 
that the whole scene, as \ iewed from 
the road, which frequently occupies a 
high shelf above the southern bank of 
the Dovey, partakes in a very remarkable 
degree of the scenery appropriate to 
mountains, intermixed with the busy and 
artificial display which attends manufac¬ 
tories and navigable rivers. 

Re-entering Montgomeryshire by the 
stream of Llysnant, which divides it from 
Cardiganshire, we soon reached the town 
of Machynthletb, • which may be consi¬ 
dered as the capital of this pleasant and 
populous district, consisting, of three 
handsome streets, with a good bridge. 
The Dovey, or Dyffi, which rises in the 
mountains between Dinasmouthy and 
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Bala, flow# beneath it, and tails into the 
sea at Aberdovey, ’where a fertjr is esta¬ 
blished Across its mouth to the Cardigan¬ 
shire batik; from whence a road leads-on 
the coast southward to Aberystwith, and 
northward by another ferry over the aes- 
tuary of the Mawdoch and Avon to Bar¬ 
mouth. These ferries are, vety inconve¬ 
nient, and the roads leading to them 
being narrow and ill-made, are frequently 
formed on a shelf on the. cliffs, impending- 
over the sea in frightful precipices, with¬ 
out the security of a parapet. In the 
course of this pass along the coast we 
came to the little town of Towyn, or 
Town Merionydd, backed by a range of 
high mountains, which (though not im¬ 
mediately on the coast) has been resorted 
to as a sea-bathing place, after the man¬ 
ner of Barmouth, but has not much 
beauty or convenience to recommend it; 
Machynthleth is about twelve miles dis¬ 
tant, and a good road is made across the 
hills to that town, by which we returned 
to it. 
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As W> advanced up the Vale of the 
•Dovey from Macbyftthleth towards the 
north, several beautiful points'of view 
displayed themselves fr’onv; every emi¬ 
nence, and the country, as far as the neat 
village of Mallwydd, hope a pleasant, po¬ 
pulous, and cultivated aspect. There 
nature begj&n to assume her rougher dress, 
find when we reached the wretched and 
almost deserted town of Dinasmouthy, 
rocks appeared piled upon rocks before 
us, and the southern base of Cader-Idris 
seemed to block up all further passage. 
Winding through the hollows beneath 
that great mountain, we short lost all 
traces of Cultivation, with the appearance 
of human habitations; the river shrunk 
into a rivulet, and soon afterwards that 
rivulet was lost as we passed the several 
torrents which fed it in our laborious as¬ 
cent over one of its protruding masses. 
Having at length gained this subordinate 
summit, we enjoyed a delightful view 
over the vale we had before visited, 
where the Mawdoch and the Avon Unit- 
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•ing, form, a vast aestyary, andi hasten to 
join the sea at Bartnouth. Huge craggy 
mountains environ-this spot, and towards 
the west the* high pointed summits of 
Cader-Idris are exalted; the vallies of the 
Avon and the Mawdoch present two 
charming stripes of cultivation below, 
encircling their rivers, and the town of 
Dolgelly appears to great advantage in 
the centre of the plain, with its high 
tower and the Gothic sjrches of its old 
bridge. 

Returning to Dinasmouthy, which, 
though once a place of importance, can 
hardly now boast the consequence of a 
village, we penetrated into the recesses 
of those heights in which the Dovey 
finds its source, by the road which leads 
from thence to Bala, and were abun¬ 
dantly gratified with the display of moun¬ 
tains, rocks, and torrents, witfh which 
nature has superbly decorated this wild 
and romantic part of North Wales. At 
length, fully satiated with its wonders 
and beauties, we returned into Montgo- 

s 
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metyshi^at Mallwydd, and passing over 
a considerable eminence, descended into 
a dieerful plain, in the centre o'f which 
a little above the river Vernieu, we found 
the inn of Cann’s or Canon's Office, which 
was formerly an ecclesiastical or military 
station, atod is Surrounded with several 
traces of ancient fortifications.- Another 
kscent at the extremity of this plain 
brought us to the small town of Llan- 
vair, agreeably situated in a deep hollow 
surrounded by cultivated and wooded 
hills, rising in perpetual undulations.— 
After traversing a long succession of ine¬ 
qualities formed in the cavities of these 
hills, we reached one of the points where 
they terminate in the vale of the Severn, 
between Welsh-pool and Montgomery, 
and crossed that river near our former 
track, passing by Nant-cribba, a pleasant 
seat of Lord Hereford, to visit the ktter 
place. We found it an ill-built and irre¬ 
gular town, but the eminence otf^which 
it is situated is striking; the fragments of 
its Castle, which are mete walls, stand 
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boldly on a*bigh mourjt projecting into 
the Vale. This totfn was made a free 
borough by a charter of Henry III., and 
was a considerable place till the increas¬ 
ing importance of Weish-pool eclipsed 
it; since that' time it has fallen into in¬ 
significance, and now bears rather a deg 
serted appearance. Its castle was reduced 
to ruins in the time of the civil wars, 
when it yielded to the Parliament forces, 
after having experienced great variety oC 
fortune since its foundation in 1092. 

At the distance of a few miles from 
Montgomery we finally quitted North 
Wales, and re-entered England; ascend¬ 
ing a steep hill, from which we enjoyed 
a most extensive and beautiful prospect 
over the Seyern, its Vale, the town of 
Montgomery, and the plantations above 
Powis Castle near Welsh-pool. A down- 
ish tract of country in the remotest cor¬ 
ner of Shropshire succeeded, where the 
old irregular town of Bishop's Castle lay 
spread over the side of a considerable 
eminence. Soon afterwards we passed 
s 2 
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through a fine pprk belonging to Earl 
Powis, within sight' of the house, and 
proceeded through a* rich and fertile vale 
to Ludlow. 

About four miles before we reached 
that place, we deviated a little from 
the road, turnkig to the right towards 
the valley formed by the Teme, to visit 
Down ton Castle, the much-admire». seat 
of Mr. Knight; Great expence and 
peculiar taste have been bestowed on 
its formation, nor is there a point about 
the house or grounds that does not 
mark the fancy of its owner, generally 
correct, and even pleasing in its eccen¬ 
tricities. A modern castle must be 
reckoned among these, for it is by no 
means a convenient form of building; 
nor does this in any respect, either of 
figure jOr position, resemble those ancient 
fortresses which abound in that quarter 
of the kingdom. Still, irregular and un¬ 
accountable as it appears, the eye is upon 
the whole rather pleased than offended 
with it, and the assortment of apartments 
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within, some of whicl] are very splendid, 
does not lessen its’ effect. In the ma¬ 
nagement of his grounds, Mr. Knight 
has been* equally successful and particu¬ 
lar; for though an accidental visitor may 
lament the want of expanded lawns, 
rising plantations, and a broad sheet of 
water, yet must his adherence to his sys¬ 
tem of leaving nature unfettered by art 
stand easily excused, if not applauded, 
where her thickets, her .rivers, and her 
pastures, are so happily disposed. Charm¬ 
ing indeed is the valley, which is here 
divided by the gentle Teme, flowing be¬ 
neath a range of waving hills, clothed 
with thick wood, and crowned with tufted 
groves. 

As soon- as we regained the great road, 
we passed by a second seat of Lord Clive, 
called Oakley-park, abounding in fine old 
timber, and immediately afterwards came 
in sight of the handsome town of Ludlow. 

The bold situation of this place, co¬ 
vering the top of a considerable hill; its 
lofty tower, splendid, bouses, and the 
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maghiflcent ruin of its cdstle, 'cannot but 
excite considerable sdrprise in a stranger 
when first he observes the beauty and 
ornament with which -nature and aTt 
have combined to create so polished a 
town in a remote corner of'the kingdom. 
The church is-a superb building, and 
most of the Streets well-formed, notwith-: 
standing their steepness, abound in hand¬ 
some houses, which command extensive 
c views over a beautiful country, terminated 
grandly by the Cley Hills on one side. 
Ludlow Gastle, once the proud residence 
of the lords marchers of the Welsh bor¬ 
ders, now exhibits a majestic ruin, in 
which the symmetry of its great hall and 
several other fine apartments, may yet-be 
traced; a large round tower stands in the 
pentre of the court, whose Gothic arches 
and light pilasters are not unlike the de¬ 
corations of some of our chapter-houses. 
Immediately beneath its walls, a delight¬ 
ful public walk, well laid out and^planted, 
is conducted round the mount which 
foams its foundation, commanding the 
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Teme with its rich course of mtadows, 
and the opposite r stage of wild irregular 
hills. This forms'the principal prome¬ 
nade of the elegant town of Ludlow, and 
there do the modern beaux and belles of 
its neighbourhood assemble on a spot, re¬ 
nowned in the days of chivalry for the 
martial tournament, and in those of clas¬ 
sic fame for the poetic - display of the 
Court of Comus*. 

The noble but neglected residence of 1 
Croft’s Castle; Shobdon Court, the fine 
seat of Lord Bateman; and Berrington, 
the highly-ornamented place of Mr. Har¬ 
ley, attracted our attention as we de¬ 
scended into the rich Vale of Hereford¬ 
shire, abounding in orchards and hop- 
grounds, and encircled with hedge-rows 
of elms.—Deep in this plain, and sur¬ 
rounded by wretched roads, we found the 

* This immortal production of Milton was 
presented at Ludlow Castle in 1634, before the 
Earl of Bridgwater, President of W al^s, and acted 
by the junior part of that nobleman’s family. 
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old’Hiicf ill-jjav^d town of Leominster, 
observable only lor ifs large church, in 
wbich the Saxon and’Gothic forms of 
architecture are extraordinarily blended. 

-—‘-At a few miles distance from this 
town, under the Dinmoor Hills, which 
divide this vale from that of Hereford, w r e 
sought the venerable mansion of Hamp¬ 
ton Court, built by King Henry IV. of 
Lancaster, when Ball of Hereford, atter- 
' wards possessed by the Earls of Conings- 
by, and at present the seat of the Earl 
of Essex. Much addition having been 
made of late to this place, it may now 
be called a highly-finished and elegant 
residence ; but the old towers and gate¬ 
ways appeared to me the most interesting 
part of the structure. The grounds also 
are well laid out in the modern taste, yet 
two great hills covered with rich wood 
far eclipsed the new creation, and wc la¬ 
mented that some of the old avenues had 
been sacrificed to make room for young 
plantations. 

Proceeding along the vale from Leo- 
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minster by an execrable road, and passing 
beneath the two high conic hills called 
Robin Hood's Butts, we soon reachechthe 
poor toftn of Wfeobly, distinguished only 
by its high spire, and situated beneath 
some fine rising grounds, which opening 
into the great plain of Herefordshire, dis¬ 
closed all its riches again. ,to our view. 
The silver stream of the Wye flowing 
through its enamelled meadows, and the 
bold projections of th§ Black-mountain 
with the Van of Brecknockshire, now 
hailed our return to that delightful part 
of South Wales, where the hospitable 
mansions of our friends again received us 
after our long and interesting travel. 
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CHAP. VI. 

General Observations on Wales and its 
Inhabitants. 

Having thus fulfilled my design, in 
making a thorough survey of the Princi¬ 
pality of Wales, I cannot properly con¬ 
clude this work, without recording a few 
observations on the manners of the peo¬ 
ple and the nature of the countries I have 
described, following nearly the same line 
which I pursued in my remarks on Scot¬ 
land and its inhabitants. 

The division of Wales into its two 
great districts of North and South, and 
the several counties contained in them, 
is supposed to have been marked for¬ 
merly by as great a variation in the man¬ 
ners of tHeir inhabitants, produced by 
local customs prevailing in each, and the 
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systems of hostility ( which exifcted un¬ 
der their several princes. The frank and 
earnest temper of'the Welsh, aided by a 
natural'degree of characteristic pride, kept 
up the spirit of these distinctions long 
afte.r the causes of them had subsided, 
and few nations have shown, in modern 
times at least, so strong an attachment 
to the customs, the traditions, and the 
long-traced descent of their ancestors. 
Insensibly, however, irz the lapse of time 
are these points of variation from their 
neighbours sinking into oblivion, their 
asperities have been softened down by 
mutual intercourse, and what remains is 
far more pleasing and curious than offen¬ 
sive to a stranger.--The provincial di¬ 

visions have long since ceased to present 
any material difference in manners, ex¬ 
cept where peculiar circumstances (as in 
almost the whole of Pembrokeshire, and 
a part of the coast of Glamorganshire) 
have introduced a totally different people. 
Even the greater separation befween the 
inhabitants of North and South Wales 
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has'ifla 'considerably degree disappeared, 
their manners being so* blended that (ex¬ 
cept the uniform and'’almost exclusive 

1 * ‘ V 

attachment to the music of the harp) it 
is now difficult to distinguish the few 
traces of originality which have been so 
long boasted"by the native of North 
Wales as proofs of his superiority. The 
intervention of a third nation has in great 
measure effected this, and the domineer- 
ihg influence of tire English character has 
in a manner amalgamated itself with two 
collateral masses, which might perhaps, 
though not insimilar, have never other¬ 
wise thoroughly united with each other. 
English laws, English judges, and, above 
all, the constantly increasing connexion 
with English families, must in time do» 
away every essential difference between 
the inhabitants of the two countries, and 

t. 

Another century is allowed to roll on in 
prosperity, even the language of Wales 
seems likely to be lost, and those traits of 
peculiarity, which we now find it difficult 
to collect* will vanish. 
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Refinement has not jet attained,to so 
high a pitch in 'Whales, that the social 
virtues should be extinguished, or.even 
much ftbscured by apathy; among these 
virtues may justly be reckoned that sin¬ 
gular attachment of its inhabitants to 
each other, which prevails most emi¬ 
nently in private families, and universally 
in the whole community. Thus is the 
general band of union strengthened by 
reciprocal good offices^between all orders 
of people, the rich assisting the poor with 
a kind of parental solicitude for their wel¬ 
fare, and the peasants exhibiting that ve¬ 
neration towards their great land-owners, 
which they have been accustomed to 
shew from age to age to their ancestors. 
So harmless a relique of the feudal domi¬ 
nion is productive here of much benefit 
to society; for instances of oppression and 
tyranny are very rare in modern times, 
nor perhaps are those in power more dis¬ 
posed to misuse it, than those under them 
to submit to an undue exercise of it. Yet 
is even this happy trait of character in 
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danger of being lost as refinement in¬ 
creases, if the gentlemen of Wales, fol¬ 
lowing the example of those of England, 
desert their proper stations, and lose once 
that high estimation which 'the imposing 
presence of an active and upright land-? 
lord has transmitted to posterity.——A 
more useful or dignified being indeed can 
hardly exist than a native man of landed 
property in Wales, living with credit in 
the mansion house,of his ancestors, and 
exercising his talents for the general good 
as an upright magistrate, a friendly neigh¬ 
bour, and a liberaf jsenefactor. 

>■? ’. 

High spirit, en&'getic animation, and 
courage, may be accounted strong points* 
of the Welsh character; and, these, when 
properly exhibited, cannot fail to create 
respect and admiration. That zeal which 
attaches the numerous branches of fami¬ 
lies to each other, and the tenants to 
their landlords, often call these propen¬ 
sities of the mind into action, nor are 
there wanting examples, in which they 
have been displayed with a force and 
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sentiment ♦ almost bordering u£on ro¬ 
mance. A striking instance of natural, 
as well as nationaHntrepidity, was shewn 
in the spring of 1797, when crowds 
thronged together on the first rumour of 
the French invasion ; peasants unused to 
military discipline, ranged themselves un¬ 
der the standard of Lord Cawdor, and 
even the women of Pembrokeshire con¬ 
tributed to dismay the enemy. 

Hospitality, that engaging affection? 
which may take root in every nation, but 
which retreats in general from the seats 
of opulence and luxury, is peculiarly 
adapted to the disposition of the Welsh, 
and wherever an opportunity has occur¬ 
red, 1 have often witnessed its fascinating 
influence. This ever-blooming flower 
frequently adorns those rugged tracts 
which would seem almost impervious to 
the haunts of men, in the most dreary 
wilds it charms the wearied senses of the 
traveller, and it flourishes eminently irt 
the remotest vallies of Cambria.—— 
Open, ingenuous, and considerate, the 
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native ‘gentleman of Wales dispenses 
freely around him the benefits he receives 
from his position, and - supports *the cha¬ 
racter he derives from his predecessors, by 
a well-timed and liberal attention to all 
who fail within his sphere of action. No 
aspersion can be mor^ false than that 
which has described the'WeJib as averse 
to strangers, and well may those travellers 
contradict it, who coming into the coun¬ 
try properly recommended, have been 
shewn its curiosities with all the energy 
of zealous attention, and entertained with 
that kind of impressive welcome, which 
may be sought for in vain in more po¬ 
lished districts. 

Some few defects appear amidst the 
many valuable qualities of the Welsh; 
but even these may frequently be traced 
to the excess of virtues, and as the ge¬ 
neral <.?« iiization i pc ceases, they will no 
longer be observ^oil. Hence has the na¬ 
tural character for animation, sometimes 
partaken toe much of warmth of tem¬ 
per, and a hastiness of expression has 
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gained the Welshman ,the reputation of 
being quarrelsome. * Conviviality in too 
great an extreme lias in some societies 
led to habitual intemperance; the minute 
attention to ancient customs has often 
retarded improvement; and the venera¬ 
tion shewn to* a long line of ancestors has 
occasionally degenerated into the stiffness 
of family pride. The higher orders of 
society have already, in great measure, 
emancipated themselves from these shac¬ 
kles, but the lower are yet slow in fol¬ 
lowing so laudable an example. Among 
them the prevalent vice of drunkenness 
is apt to foster the seeds of every other 
evil; a litigious spirit, too often fomented 
industriously by’the arts of chicane, su¬ 
persedes frequently the natural tendency 
to fai’r dealing, an habitual idleness shuts 
up the sources of industry, and a want of 
attention to cleanliness, encumbering po« 
verty, degrades it by the squalid appear¬ 
ance of want, raggedness, and disease. 

— . These shades in the national cha-» 

racter, which are by no means so general 
T 
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as they have been, ( already fading imper- 
ceptibly beneath the sunshine of pros¬ 
perity, and the introduction of # arts and 
manufactures, must ultimately yield to 
that enlightened spirit which arises from 
an enlarged intercourse with other coun¬ 
tries, and the regular progress of improve¬ 
ment in every branch of industry. 

Man has not alone been considered in 
the blessings so liberally bestowed, for 
the face of Nature must abundantly con¬ 
fess her benign influence, and Wales far 
exceeds all its neighbouring districts in 
romantic beauty. In cultivation and re¬ 
finement it certainly as yet fells short of 
its powerful and polished mistress; but in 
the rude grandeur and unfettered subli¬ 
mity of wild rocks, lofty mountains, and 
rapidyorrents, few countries can surpass 
it. Its vales, fertile, picturesque, and 
well inhabited, frequently burst upon the 
sight of an astonished traveller with a 
charm difficult to be described, after he 
has traversed the long and dreary waste 
pf the Intervening mountains. Fine ri- 
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vers, abounding in romantic scen«ry, per¬ 
vade the Principality* in every direction, 
and lulling from their central mohnt^ns, 
form in "their curves those vallies through 
which they disport themselves in their 
passage to either se? ’ ■ nese streams are 
mostly rapid in their origin, but many 
of them change their character, like the 
Severn, from the nature of the countries 
through which they flow , and seme, like 
the Wye, after experiencing such a. 
change, resume at last their pristine ap¬ 
pearance, and become again engulphed 
in rocks and mountains. 

The Severn may be said to belong in- 
di°criminately to either division, while the 
1 )?e, with the Conway and the Dovey, in 
N o) i h \Y ales, may be fully thought rivals 
to the W%■«.*, the Uske, and the Towey, 
m the Hie Bristol Channel and 

the mouth o' the Dee may be considered 
as actuaries nearly equal in magnitude; 
the romantic beauties of the* Thy, the 
Ystwitb, and the Rhydol, may be ba- 
r 2 
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lanced with those of the Clyydd, the 
Drwydd, and the Mawdoch; nor can the 
bro$d basin of Milford-haven id South 
Wales be thought insimilar to thfe lake of 
Bala in the North, either in the grandeur 
of its form, or its bareness, while the sce¬ 
nery attendant on its curving branches 
may answer to that which decorates the 
Menai Straits between Caernarvonshire 

and Anglesea.-In the height of its 

mountains, thei^ rocks, and cataracts, 
North Wales must certainly claim the 
pre-eminence, nor can the wild tracts 
surrounding the bases of Snowdon, Cader- 
ldris, and the valley of the Dee, be 
matched by corresponding objects in its 

southern neighbour.-In cultivation 

and abundant population, South Wales 
may justly bear the palm of preference, 
and that division peculiarly excels in the 
effect produced by rich plains and vallies, 
thickly overspread with towns and vil¬ 
lages, and bounded by a majestic outline 
of hills, which in many parts aspire to 
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the grandeur and elevation o£ moun¬ 
tains. 

Eaclf country may boast its vales,wjiich 
generally take their names from their ap¬ 
propriate rivers: the Vales ofClwydd and 
of Montgomery are the only very ex¬ 
panded ones I know in North Wales; 
but those of the Dee, the Conway, and 
of Festiniog, are wonderfully superior in 
romantic features, and the majesty of the 
surrounding objects. TJiose of the Wye* 
the Towey, and the Uske, in South 
Wales, excel both in extent, population, 
and placid beauty, intermixed with va¬ 
rious majestic features; those of the 
Taaft’e, the Neath, the Tivy, the Yst- 
with, and the Rhydol, partake m uch of 
the appropriate scenery of the lesser val- 
lies of North Wales, but do not fully 

equal them.-The towns and villages 

diifer not much in either country; but are 
more abundant in South Wales, and in 
both they have experienced improvement 
from occasional circumstances; great 
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roads towards Ireland have tjeen intro** 
duced through each, *and in both have 
manufactures been established with much 
spirit and effect, so that the dbal and 
iron works of Merthyr-Tydvil and its 
vicinage in Glamorganshire and Breck¬ 
nockshire, may vie with those of copper 
in the Paris Mountain in Anglesea, and 
the various establishments near Holywell 
in Flintshire. This advantageous acces¬ 
sion of commercial importance is gradu¬ 
ally increasing in perfection, and canals 
made to transport its productions are now 
forming to pervade the country in various 
directions, and facilitate the intercourse 
of the several divisions with each other, 
and of both with England.—Through¬ 
out the whole of Wales are to be traced 
in various parts the military roads and 
several curious reliques of the Romans; 
the monuments of ancient British gran¬ 
deur are still more universal; nor do the 
ivy-mantled abbey or the ruined castle 
appear any where more frequent, or in 
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more picturesque positiqns^ The proud 
Towers of Caernarvon, Conway, and Har¬ 
lech, with the Abbeys ofVale-Crucisand 
Basingwork, distinguish North Wales: 
and South Wales may as justly pride 
itself in the magnificent fragments of 
Caerphilli, Pembroke, and Kilgarren 
Castles, with the splendid Monastic re¬ 
mains of Tiirtern, Llantony, and Strata 
Florida, and the princely Ecclesiastical 
ruins of St. David's. 

Thus have nature, art, and even the 
vestiges of decayed grandeur, adorned 
both parts of this interesting portion of 
our island with peculiar and mutual ad¬ 
vantages ; for the increasing improvement 
of each happy tract we may be allowed 
to hope, from the continued favour of 
Providence, and the successful industry 
of man. So, when that happy period 
arrives, in which all local distinctions of 
its parts are lost in the perfection of the 
whole, the impetuous spirit of the Welsh, 
corrected by, and correcting in its turn, 
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the temjfered perseverance of the English^ 
may contribute to corifirm, and jarolcfhg 
to future ages, the energetic respectability 
of the Br^|| Character. 


THE END. 


Imdim i Prinitdby II. StJffiw, ? 
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